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THE TRUCKS 


This letter is only one of hundreds that we have received from enthusiastic Federal owners all over the world. 
Federal Motor Trucks have best solved the transportation problems cf this firm in your line of business. While conditions 
vary a little with different localities you will also find Federals the most economical and dependable solution of your own 


particular case. LET US SHOW YOU. 





INVESTIGATION LEADS TO FEDERALIZATION. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


132-140 Leavitt Street DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ee, 
= EMMONS DRAYING & SAFE MOVING CO. : 
= 440 Market Street = 
= TELEPHONE KEARNY 3670 = 
= San Francisco, Sept. 23rd 1914 = 
= Pacific Kissel Kar Branch, = 
= Van Ness Ave. at Geary Street, City. = 
= Gentlemen :- = 
= Answering your inquiry of September 23rd. We still operate our six Federal = 
= Trucks and they are giving the utmost satisfaction. = 
= Nos. 33 and 35 are nearly four years old. Nos. 37 and 39, three years old. = 
= Nos. 41 and 43 are two years old. = 
= Possibly the first part of 1915 we will be in the market for two more. = 
= Yours very truly, = 
5 Emmons Draying & Safe Moving Co. = 
= W.F.McL. Wm. F. McLeod = 
Z On June 23rd They Ordered Their 7th F-E-D-E-R-A-L : 
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Excelsior Packing Pads always make a 
SUBSCRIPTION. favorable impression on your patron be- 
a a eth dea an eal S Cen: ani cause of their neat appearance; they provide 

n the Un e Oo on of Canada, $1.00 per year, : : 
which is payable in advance. To Foreign Countries, $1.50 per year. absolute protection for the fine pieces of 
If you wish your address changed, be sure to give the old as furniture that Cue warehouseman _ called 
well as the new address. upon to handle; and because of their con- 
venience, there is a great saving of labor. 


The Excelsior Wrapper Company has de- 
' voted years to the manufacture of this one 
wretlammainnsntes product. Every known improvement in the 


Card of rates sent promptly on application. 

Orders for new advestiliaa. or iaames intended, should reach pang reneng ty — _— re been —— 
this office not later than 15th of month previous to date of publica- in order to De able to furnish you wit e 
tion, to insure insertion in the next number. best packing pads you can purchase. 








We shall be glad to submit samples with prices. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE: Excelsior Wrapper Company 
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INSURE YOUR HORSES 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


Prevent Their Falling Down When Traveling is Difficult 

















CAT-FOOTS 





will keep your horses on their feet. They 
will not only prevent the falling of the horse, Bar Cat-Foot 

but they will also eliminate the worrying caused by constant slipping and sliding, which is now 
using up a large part of the horses’ strength. CAT-FOOTS will give your horse CONFIDENCE, 
they will SAVE HIS STRENGTH. CAT-FOOTS WEAR LONGER THAN ANY OTHER 
SHOES. They will SAVE YOU MONEY. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO GIVE CAT-FOOTS A TRIAL. 
When Roads are Slippery from Snow or Ice pro- 
IN THE WIN TER vide your horses with REMOVABLE CALKS. 
GOLDEN RUSTLESS RING-POINT CALKS 


THE CALKS WITH THE WELDED TOOL STEEL CENTER POS- 
ITIVELY SELF-SHARPENING,WEAR LONGER AND SHARP- 
ER THAN ANY OTHERS. 


Open Cat-Foot 
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ANY UP-TO-DATE 
HORSESHOER 
ROWE DRIVE CALKS can supply you with 


HARDER, SHARPER, LONGER-WEARING ae ae in the 
THAN OTHERS. POSITIVELY OWE LINE. 
WON’T FALL OUT. 

















The ROWE CALK COMPANY ee 


Hartford Connecticut 
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Judging from the sentiment shown at ‘the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s meeting at New Lon- 
don, Conn., in July and the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s meeting at Lake Harbor, Mich., in June, 
the majority of American furniture warehousemen are 
opposed to Public Utility control of warehouses. One 
of the speakers at New London was W. H. Gardiner, 
a gas and electric company man, who has made a close 
study of public utility control in these companies since 
Massachusetts first put those industries under control 
30 years ago. Mr. Gardiner advised the warehousemen 
against the adoption of state supervision, saying that it 
would be better to educate the rate-cutting warehouse- 
man within the association than to try to force him to 
raise his rates. The warehousemen might be felled 
with their own big stick in trying to force a competitor to 
raise his rates by putting all warehouses under public 
utility control in that the competitor might file his exist- 
ing low rates and the commission might decide that if 
he could operate at those rates all warehouses could, 
reducing the prevailing rate to the lowest filed with 
them. 

ee ee 

The Jersey City, N. J., team owners, whose organiz- 
ation is the Hudson County Team Owners’ Association, 
who are conducting the brunt of the fight against the 
proposed Erie ferry rate increases, has obtained an ex- 
tension of the suspension of the increase to January 
25, 1916. The Interstate Commerce Commission wants 
more time in which to take testimony. 

eeu 


Cleveland is the place selected for the 1915 annual 
convention of the Electric Vehicle Association of Am- 
erica and the dates are Monday and Tuesday, October 
18 and 19. The Statler is the official hotel. It would 
pay transfer and storagemen of Cleveland and vicinity 
to drop in on this convention. 

* * * 

Traffic observations recently made in the cities of 
Newark, N. J., and Chicago bring to light some interest- 
ing statistics in regard to motor and horse vehicles. 
In Newark the last previous census was taken in 1912, 
when there were found to be 79,823 horse drawn vehicles 


with iron tires, as compared with 69,471 in 1915. In 
1912 there were 5,065 motor trucks and 15,322 in 1915. 
The average weight of a horse drawn vehicle was found 
to be 2.2 tons, while the average weight of the motor 
truck was 3.66 tons. In Chicago the count was taken 
in the “Loop” district, Chicago’s most congested sec- 
tion. One July 13, between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 13,600 
vehicles of all classes passed over the Rush street 
bridge. Of this number, 11,110 were motor vehicles, 
passenger and freight, while 2,490 iron tired horse 
drawn vehicles crossed the bridge. Of these figures, 
those of Chicago are hardly complete enough to be 
significant. The Newark figures, however, show a de- 
cided increase of motor trucks over horse vehicles, al- 
though the decrease of horse vehicles is not as great 
as should be expected, theoretically, compared with the 
increase in motor trucks. Still, this may be accounted 
for by the fact that there has been a nine per cent in- 
crease in population in Newark in the corresponding 
time, followed by a natural increase in business activi- 
ty and haulage generally, and although the motor 
trucks have replaced an equal number of horses, the 
horses are holding their own still on short haul work. 
a ay 


In the August number of “World’s Work” is an 
article on the freight terminal congestion in New York 
City, in which figures of cost of handling, etc., of less- 
than-carload freight, similar to those given by Theo- 
dore Gabrylewitz before the last convention of the 
National Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association, 
are set forth. The article also deals at length with the 
Bush Terminals in New York City. 

oe ee 

Another new transfer and storage association has 
been formed, this time in Seattle, Wash., where fif- 
teen firms have gotten together for the betterment of 
the industry in Seattle. It is another sign of the times, 
of the improvement in the transfer and storage business. 
Trade organization is something the transfer and stor- 
age industry needs very badly, and by trade organiza- 
tion we mean, not a clique of a few of the higher class 
concerns in each city, but a real organization embracing 
every concern in every city. 
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New York Warehousemen Meet at New London 


The eighteenth summer meeting and convention of 
the New York Furniture Warehousemen began on Fri- 
day afternoon, July 9, when nearly two full carloads of 
warehousemen with their wives left the Grand Central 
station for New London, Conn. From there the party 
was transported by gasoline launches to East Point, 
where is located Hotel Griswold, one of the finest sum- 
mer hotels in the United States. «This was the official 
headquarters of the convention, and, judging from the 
remarks of many of the members that were overheard, 
tiie outing committee could not have selected a more 
satisfactory place for the meeting. Located near the 
shore and surrounded by grounds spacious enough for 
tennis, baseball and golf, Hotel Griswold offered every 
opportunity for complete enjoyment. Was everybody 
happy? There was not a grouch in the party. Dinner 
was the first thing on the program and the evening was 
spent in dancing and renewing acquaintances. 

Saturday morning everybody flocked to the baseball 
diamond back of the Griswold to witness the annual 
tussle of the “Fireproofs” and the ‘Non-Fireproofs.” 
Of course there were some lively matches on the tennis 
courts and. some real golf, but the baseball game was 
the big attraction. If there is anything in a name, the 
‘“Fireproofs” should have won by a big score, but S. C. 
Blackburn, who came.on from Kansas City for the ex- 
press purpose of being scorekeeper, says “the ‘Non-Fire- 
proof put it all over the “Fireproof.” The line-up is 
given below: 


§ 
: 
: 
: 


Fireproofs. Non-Fireproofs. 
C. Jenkins (Capt.) ..... 3rd_ B.C. Gilbert (Capt.) ..c. f. 
gs ee, RS | a ee. He. A PR on oe oko 6% 3rd 
ae UNE» = 26 «0» saws (ee See) eee gf 
ee ee Se Ae ee eee 2d 
ME 3.0% 8 2 8 uke Re Ss es Rt, eee eee Ss. 
SS Fe, aera Sy tage “XG eee i, 3 
TR << ers ee es Ae Ist 
EE | eee. ee Se i eer UF 
A.  momreuareee, Jf... 23D. . i. R. Anderson ..... 00.05: p. 


Uimpires—Messrs. Kaufman and Kelly. 
Scorekeeper—S. C. Blackburn. 


Saturday afternoon the whole party was taken by 
automobiles on a drive through the beautiful country 
surrounding New London. Most of the machines, be- 
fore the drive was finished, drew up for an inspection 
of Branford Farms, not far from the Griswold. This 
model farm is owned by Mr. Plant, also the owner of 
the Griswold. There are few farms in this country that 
can show a better grade of stock and few that are man- 
aged as scientifically as Branford Farms. The manage- 
ment-was very courteous in showing the guests every- 
thing about the farm. The dairy was the center of at- 
traction. By good fortune, the party arrived during 
milking time and saw a late model electric milking ma- 
chine milk ten cows at one time. At dinner that eve- 
ning the big topic of conversation was Branford Farms 
and the assurance that a large portion of the table sup- 
plies for the hotel came fresh from these farms made an 
already keen appetite keener. Saturday evening, danc- 


ing was the principal attraction, supplemented by a 
musicale. Mr. Kelly, of the Edison Storage Battery 
Company furnished a new model of the Edison disk 
phonograph with an ideal selection cf records for this 
entertainment. 

On Sunday morning the good ship Restless pulled 
up at the dock in front of the Griswold and the merry 
warehousemen shipped for Fisher’s Island to enjoy a 
shere dinner prepared especially for their party. After 
the dinner (which was all that it was advertised to be) 
a cruise along the shore and around the harbor of New 
london was made and at 6 o’clock the sunburned sail- 
ors were landed at the Griswold again. 

It was deemed advisable by President Reid, to hold 
a business session Sunday evening, so, immediately 
after dinner the first session was called to order. Pres- 
ident Reid opened the meeting with an address that 
will appear in a later issue. He recommended that the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen combine their 
regular winter banquet and meeting with the meeting 
of the household goods section of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association’s convention that will be 
held in New York City at Hotel Astor, December Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, 1915. This recommendation was acted 
upon favorably during the Monday session. 

The report of the outing committee was read by Mr. 
Dealy of the Columbia Storage & Warehouse Co. This 
report included a comprehensive outline of the history 
of New London from the time it was inhabited by the 
Indians up to the present meeting of the N. Y. F. W. A. 

The paper by Charles S. Morris, “Hitting the Trail 
Six Days a Week Without ‘Sunday’,” followed the re- 
port of the outing committee. This paper appears in 
this issue of TRANSFER & STORAGE. 

“Packing Goods for Storage and Shipment,” by Grant 
Wayne, manager of the West End Storage Warehouses, 
New York, created as much favorable comment as any 
paper at the convention, because it is considered the 
opening gun in a campaign to educate, not only the 
wareliousemen in every section of the country, but. the 
public as well, up to a definite high standard of packing 
household goods. This paper was illustrated by lantern 
slide pictures showing both good and bad methods of 
packing. These illustrations and Mr. Wayne’s paper 
are in this issue. 

A series of lantern slides followed Mr. Wayne’s 
paper. These pictures, in color, illustrated the various 
methods of transporting household goods in all parts 
of the world and were furnished by the Trans-Continent- 
al Freight Co. Charles Milbauer, New York repre- 
sentative of this firm, told the story of each picture as 
it was thrown on the screen. 

The session Monday morning was opened with a 
paper on “Warehouse Statistics,’ by C. A. Aspinwall, 
vice president of the Security Storage Co., Washington, 
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Delegates anc Guests of the New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association who gathered at New London in July. 


D. C. Mr. Aspinwall was unable to attend the conven- 
tion and his paper was read by Mr. Pimper, treasurer of 
the Security. This paper was very much of an appeal 
to stimulate cost accounting. The warehousemen were 
urged to keep such a detailed system of accounting 
that figures on the average costs of packing, of lumber, 
of labor, etc., would always be available, as well as the 


net profits from each department of the business. 


The talk by Mr. Gardiner on the regulation of the 
warehouse industry by a Public Utilities Commission 
or a Public Service Commission proved to be one of the 
most interesting at the convention. Mr. Gardiner is 
not a warehouseman. He spoke as an expert on the 
question of public utility control from the viewpoint 
gained by his many years of experience with gas and 
electric light companies in several different states. 
These industries were among the first to be brought 
under the regulation of a public service commission and, 
from the beginning of public regulation in Massachus- 
etts 30 years ago, Mr. Gardiner has studied causes and 
effects of this great reform movement, which has spread 
until to-day public regulation of gas and electric com- 
panies is practiced in all but three states of the Union. 


Since the methods of control of one industry are sim- 


ilar in principle to the methods of control of another 
industry, it was a simple matter for the warehousemen, 
in listening to Mr. Gardiner’s talk, to see how the appli- 
cation of public regulation would affect their own 
business. 


Mr. Gardiner pointed out that ideal public regula- 
tion must be more than the mere policing of the ware- 
house companies themselves. To be complete, public 
regulation must regulate the public as well. In order 
that the best interests of the community might be 
served, any rates for cartage or storage that might be 
established should be commensurate with the necessary 
expense involved in giving to the public a quality of 
service that would insure the careful handling of its pos- 
sessions at all times. This might mean that the rates 
charged in some cases would be higher than the public 
had paid in the past and the public would have to be 
educated or regulated up to the new standard of rates 
and service. 

When asked if a Public Service Commission could 
regulate rates to be charged in the warehouse industry, 
Mr. Gardiner replied that there could never be an abso- 
lute regulation of rates. A minimum charge per unit of 
service or work could be imposed but the quality of the 
work done and the service rendered would always be 
variable and the charge would have to be made ac- 
cordingly. An ideal conception of public regulation 
of the warehouse industry would be the establishment 
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of a fair minimum charge for each unit of work, then 
let the entire industry enter into a competition of service. 
Such a condition would be a powerful incentive for each 
warehouseman to give his best service because money 
could be made only by rendering a service as good or 
better than his brother warehouseman. <A _ service as 
complete as possible would be the aim of every ware- 
houseman in order to stimulate an increase of business. 
(Only the imagination of a Charles Morris could con- 
ceive such a heavenly state in the warehouse industry.) 
Mr. Gardiner went on to say that a public service com- 
mission would have it in its power to establish as a 
minimum charge per unit, the lowest rate filed. The 
present price cutters would be privileged to file rates 
as well as those who at present are striving for a rate 
that will allow a good service. The result might be 
that a minimum charge too low to allow a good service 
would be decided upon and then the industry would re- 
vert to a competition of price as before. 

The problem of eliminating price cutting and the 
price cutter can not be solved by putting the industry 
into the hands of a public service commission. It is a 
problem that must be worked out within the industry, 
through the associations, by a campaign ,of education 
as outlined by the leaders in the industry. 

Regulation of the warehouse industry by a public 
service commission involves much more than the es- 
tablishment of a schedule of rates to be charged. It 
means the regulation of every phase of the business in 
the minutest detail. The warehouseman could not 
choose a regulation of rates without accepting, also, 
regulation in other departments of his business. For 
instance, a particular type of building might be specified, 
if new warehouses were to be constructed; the amount 
of capitalization of the new enterprise might be fixed by 
the commission; the salary of the manager of a partic- 
ular warehouse concern might be considered too high; 
the accounting system used might not conform to the 
accounting system approved by the commission, etc. 
These and a thousand other regulations the public ser- 
vice commission would be empowered to enforce, and 
many a warehouseman years hence, would look back to 
the year 1915 regretfully. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Gardiner’s talk, 
the majority of opinions expressed were not in favor of 
regulation by public service commission. Mr. Saul, of 
the Columbia Storage & Warehouse Co. thought that 
no business should be regulated by a commission unless 
that business were monopolistic. Such regulation could 
be carried to an extreme, even to socialism. Mr. 
Morris, of the Metropolitan Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house Co., was of the opinion that a satisfactory muin- 
imum rate could be established with a commission and 
that this one benefit would more than offset any of the 
evils of regulation. F, L. Bateman, of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Co. said that the Illinois warehousemen, 
now under the control of a public utility commission, 
were divided on the question. The commission in IIli- 
nois allows any rate to be filed, so that the price per 


unit of work is not controlled definitely. He cited the 
vote taken at the I. F. W. A. meeting at Lake Harbor, 
which showed twenty-three favoring public utility con- 
trol, thirty-six opposed and thirty-three not yet decided. 

L. Valentine Pulsifer, chief chemist of L. Valentine 
& Co., followed Mr. Gardiner, giving a really educational 
talk on the “Treatment on Concrete Floors.” ‘The dis- 
integration of the surface of concrete floors has been 
a cause of trouble to warehousemen ever since concrete 
became the prevailing type of floor in fireproof ware- 
houses. 

‘Business Friendships” was the title of a paper by 
5S. C. Blackburn, vice president and general manager 
of the A. b. C. Fireproof Warehouse Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. The new business spirit, fostered by organization 
in the industry years ago and now being felt by every 
man in the industry, was the keynote of Mr. Black- 
burn’s paper. Build business friendships among cus- 
tomers by giving good measure of honest, complete ser- 
vice and among fellow warehousemen by hearty co-op- 
eration in all things, was the progressive advice given. 

W. C. Gilbert, president and treasurer of the Harlem 
Storage Warehouse Co., New York City, brought forth 
a literary masterpiece in a paper entitled “That Some- 
thing.” “That Something” proved to be the underlying 
force, so hard to define, that drives some men on to 
success. This same force, Mr. Gilbert pointed out, that 
carries individuals to the pinnacles of success, will ac- 
complish for an organization everything the organiza- 
tion attempts, if the members will only adopt as a 
slogan, “we will.” 

One of the big questions that has been discussed 
at many of the regular meetings of the association dur- 
ing the past year is the problem of maintaining a 
schedule of storage rates in greater New York that will 
be profitable. A comprehensive paper on this subject, 
“Profitable Rate for Storage,” was read by J. E. Cas- 
sidy, vice president and general manager of the Eagle 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Brooklyn. 


Cast of Characters in “A Van Load of Fun” Given by Ware- 
hcuse Talent at Lake Harbor,Mich., in June. 
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The Motor Truck and Why 


The remainder of the paper on the above subject, read by M. C. 
Horine before the last annual convention of the National Team and 
Motor Truck Owners’ Association at Springfield, Mass., and printed 
ol aang in the July number of TRANSFER & STORAGE is given 

elow: 


O-DAY is what counts, though, for on what we do 

to-day depend our actions to-morrow. To-day even 
the ox-cart has not been displaced by the horse, as yet. 
In Ceylon, I heard the other day, the intermediate horse 
stage is being side-stepped and they are going directly 
from oxen to motor trucks. For the present, as I said 
in opening this paper, the horse has a place, duties to 
perform which man has not yet found mechanical means 
of doing more cheaply. 

The present types of motor trucks are displacing and 
will continue to displace large numbers of horses in 
commercial fields, and the electric is going further than 
the gasoline vehicle into the exclusive precincts of 
horses. But our present vehicles cannot run the whole 
gamut of transportation uses. When new types, much 
cheaper than it appears present types can be built, and 
probably slower, the horse will cease to be a necessity. 

Present traffic conditions will have to be changed. 
Horses will always be used at the congested freight 
terminals until the I. C. C. forces the railroads to fol- 
low Mr. Gabrylewitz’ and Mr. Pierson’s advice and in- 
stall tailboard delivery and receipt with electric steve- 
dores instead of hand trucks. Not till then will it be 
worth while to try to apply commercial vehicles to dock 
haulage. Till then, keep your horses on the freight 
terminal runs if you live in a large city. 


Short Hauls and Long Hauls. 

There is no argument, among informed persons, 
about the effectiveness of the truck on long hauls. That 
is why so many users of trucks still cling to horses. 
They use the trucks for long hauls and the horses for 
short hauls. That is right, provided the long hauls are 
not too short, or the short hauls not too long, There is 
a fairly definite dividing line, which differs in varied 
installations, but in most cases where mixed equipments 
are maintained, the horse is given the benefit of the 
doubt and the truck used only where the hauls are ot 
such lengths as to leave no question about the economy 
of using trucks on them. 

Those who do not have trucks naturally use horses 
for the whole range of hauls. 

Roughly speaking, the types of vehicles best adapt- 
ed to commercial hauling may be apportioned as to 
zones. The first zone, which is of small radius and us- 
ually in the most congested portion of the city, is the 
horse’s domain. Within this zone, except under ex- 
ceptional conditions, no motor truck will pay. Outside 
of this zone is the electric’s own little territory. At this 
radius it will do the hauling cheaper, and of course more 
satisfactorily than a horse wagon, but the hauls are still 
too restricted for the efficient and economical operation 
of a gasoline truck. Along the outer rim of the electric 


zone the gasoline vehicle: will show greater economy 
than the horse wagon, but the electric will beat them 
both. Outside of the electric’s zone is the exclusive 
zone of the gasoline vehicle, in which class the steamer, 
of course, ought to be included. 


There are two kinds of short hauls: those which 
are inherently short, which cannot be lengthened, and 
those which are short because of arrangement of the 
routes. Long delays in loading and unloading shorten 
a route very definitely. 

When the motor truck takes the place of the horse 
wagon entirely it will be when truck manufacturers learn 
how to build low-priced trucks which can operate econ- 
omically within the horse radius, or when horses be- 
come so expensive that present types at lower prices can 
compete with them; and when truck users learn enough 
about the value of time and efficiency of motions to so 
reduce loading delays that big mileage will be possible 
on short hauls. The two outer zones will then contract 
so that the inner circle will disappear entirely—that will 
be the motor millenium. 

Now, then, why must the present type of gasoline 
vehicle have what I have called long hauls, and why may 
the electric have hauls longer than the horse, and yet 
operate economically on shorter hauls than the gasoline 
truck of similar capacity; and also, why may not the 
horse operate efficiently on long hauls. 

What I mean by haul is not necessarily the distance 
from the loading point to the unloading point, or the 
first delivery point, but rather the mileage that the ve- 
hicle makes in the necessary travel in the working hours 
of the day.. - 

A motor truck costs so much per day to run. Most 
of this cost is fixed, and goes on just the same whether 
the truck is moving or not. The man who first got out 
that story about a truck costing nothing when it was idle 
did more harm than he will ever know. Its cost increases 
with its mileage, but nothing like in proportion to its 
mileage. In other words, the more miles you get out 
of your truck each day—that is, useful miles—the less 
it will cost you—per mile. 

This would also be true of a horse, were it not for 
the unfortunate fact that a horse, being animate, tires, 
and cannot keep working at a given rate, hour after 
hour. He must stop frequently for breath, to cool off, 
to rest his aching muscles, to ease his chafed shoulders. 
Give him all the opportunity in the world and he will 
not haul a load farther than a certain number of miles 
a day. After that he is liable to lie down and quit. If 
you do push him to his limit of endurance, the last few 
miles will be very hard miles to make, and the driver 
will be working almost as hard as the horse. After a 
few months of such work, your horse will go over to 
the rendering plant to be made into toilet soap, and you 
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will hang a piece of black crepe over one more tall in 
your stable. 

Further, a horse cannot pull his load at so great a 
speed as a truck, hence it cannot go so far in a given 
length of time. 


Making the Motor Truck Pay. 

A truck costs more to run than a horse. It costs 
more to build, and to buy. You must, or should, have 
a higher-priced man on its seat, and so to pay the ex- 
pense of its operation you have to do more work with it 
in a day to correspond with its increased cost. If it 
does less work in proportion to its cost than to the 
horse’s cost it is an extravagance; if more, an economy. 
There are two ways in which it may be made to do more 
work: 

1—Take the same load more miles in a day. 

2—Kun the same miles with a greater load. 

If the haul is fixed, and the weight of each load is 
fixed, the truck must make a greater number of trips per 
dav—it must depend upon its speed. 

If the jength of haul and the possible speed are re- 
stricted, the truck must be able to carry a greater load. 

Suppose, for example, a motor truck costs twice as 
much as a horse wagon per dav, disregarding the difter- 
ence in cost due to varied mileages, and that the horse 
wagon is making four trips per day over a certain route 
with a certain load. For the truck to pay it must make 
& trips with the same load, over the same route, in the 
same time, or four trips over a route twice as long with 
the same load in the,same time, or four trips with twice 
the load over the same route, or equivalents thereof. 

At that rate it will do the same work as two-horse 
wagons at exactly the same cost. If it does more work 
it will be cheaper than any combination of horses. 

But right here is the difficulty. Suppose the load 
cannot be increased, and the length of each trip is fixed. 
The only way in which the truck can justify its employ- 
ment is by doubling the horse trips. Loading condi- 
tions permitting. this is easily possible, for the truck can 
keep going every minute of 10 hours, if need be, and 
can double the horse speed; but loading conditions do 
not always permit. 

In such a case, it follows that unless the loading 
{ime can be cut down, the truck will not be a success. 
But, if you are going to cut down the loading time for 
the truck, why not for the horse, too? 


The Factor of Fatigue. 

Because it cannot run as far in 10 hours as the truck. 
Tt cannot run as far, as fast or as continuously. The ad- 
vantage of the truck is that it has cut out the factor of 
fatigue. A horse might for a brief instant equal the 
truck in speed, but it could only sustain this speed for 
minutes, while the truck can keep going at that speed 
for hours. 

A horse in heavy trucking can run 15 miles a day, 
and serve a long and efficient life—5 years from date 
of purchase, I believe it is, so that he dies at the age of 8, 
or at least degenerates into less active service. He can 


haul, with his teammate, five tons of goods over metro- 
politan streets, at three miles per hour, average moving 
speed. 

This means that he can draw a load for five hours, 
all told, although if he tried to do it all at once without 
stopping it would not be good for him. This leaves an- 
other five hours which he must spend in standing, in 
loading and unloading, etc. So wise horse operatcrs so 
arrange their horses’ working day that their moving 
tinie and standing time is evenly distributed through- 
out the day. 

If the hauls are so long that the horse must walk 
steadily for several hours, he will not work as efficiently 
as though he only had to walk an hour or less before 
having another rest. A horse works best at an easy, 
placid amble, with frequent stops of sufficient duration 
to get his breath and dry off under the harness. He 
must only travel 15 miles a day, anyway, and he has 10 
hours to do it in, so speed of loading gets him nowhere, 
for if his driver knows what he is about he will see that 
he spends all of his day in making that 15 miles. 

A similar condition exists with the lighter loads, such 
as heavy expressing, where the horse will make five or 


six miles per hour and go from eighteen to twenty miles ~* 


per day; and the light delivery horse who will make 
seven or eight miles an hour and travel twenty-five to 
iwentv-eight miles a day. 

For each of these classes of horse there is a truck 
of similar capacity, or perhaps slightly more, which will 
double the horse speed and travel all day long without 
getting tired. 


For Example. 

To illustrate more plainly the importance of reducing 
the standing time of a motor truck in order to achieve 
its utmost efficiency, suppose a team to be capable of 
fifteen miles a day, a speed of thre miles per hour, and 


a load of five tons. Suppose it is working over a haul of 


one and one-half miles each way, or three miles round 
trip. Ina ten-hour day it will make five trips, five hours 
will be spent in moving and five hours in loading and 
unloading, averaging 30 minutes for each operation of 
loading and of unloading. Under these conditions, each 
trip will take 2 hours, 1 hour loading and unloading and 
1 hour moving. 

Now a five-ton truck, going nine miles per hour, 
can make the three-miile round trip in 20 minutes. 
Under the same loading and unloading conditions, it 
will make each trip in 1 hour 20 minutes, so that in 10 
hours it will make seven trips, taking 9 hours and. 10 
minutes, the remaining 50 minutes being too short a 
time for a whole trip. It is obvious that, assuming the 
truck to cost twice as much per day as the horse wagon, 
that seven trips for the trucks as against the horses’ five 
will make the cost by truck more than by horses, so that 
under these conditions the truck will not pay. | 

To pay, the truck must do the same work at the same 
cost, or less, so the problem is how to makc the truck 
compiete three more trips in the 10 hours. 
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Suppose that it is possible to cut 10 minutes from 
the operations of loading and unloading. This would 
mean 26 minutes from the trip time of the truck, leaving 
1 hour to make the entire round trip. At this rate thé 
truck will make ten trips per day, reducing the cost per 
trip te the saine figure as for horses. 

The Horse Pace. 

Now, as it is well known that the loading and un- 
loading time for horse vehicles is longer than absolutely 
essential, for the reason that long waits such as extend 
the horse working day to a full 10 hours conserve the 
energy of a horse, and do not detract from his efficiency 
because of his limited mileage capacity, it is very likely 
that in most instances such a saving of loading and un- 
loading time could easily be effected. 

Tnere are cases, of course, where the loading and un- 
loading time cannot be decreased; where 1 hour average 
standing time per trip is essential—you are lucky, some- 
times, if you get off that easy at the freight terminals 
of North river, New York; Market street, Philadelphia, 
or Atlantic avenue, Boston—but not alwavs, nor in the 
majority of cases, I believe. 

Horsemen get used to the horse pace of doing 
things, and begin to think it is necessary for a loader 
to spit on his hands, hitch his trousers and heave a 
deep sigh every time he puts his hands to a box. I have 
often thought what an economy it would be if some 
truckmen would buy their teamsters each a good pair 
of suspenders now and then to save the time that seems 
to be necessary for him to keep his trousers, on without 
them. 

It never occurs to some men that a $10 roller chute 
on their unloading platforms might save hundreds of 
dollars in murdered minutes in the course of a year; 
that a side-door in a truck bodv might save vears of 
time. 

Concerning Cost Figures and Guess Work. 

Another thing. How many of you truck usérs really 
know whether your trucks pay or do not pay. You 
can’t judge by snap-judgment. You must rely on fig- 
ures. Not on the sort you scribble on the edge of your 
blotting pad on your desk, but the sort that are kept in 
books or on cost and performance sheets. You cannot 
tell by the ledger alone, especially if half the items that 
should be charged are left out and a lot of others put 
in where they don’t belong. You must know, first, of 
all, how much work your vehicles are doing, and then 
be able to compare the costs of both horses and trucks 
with their respective performances. 

I have prepared a cost and performance record sys- 
tem, based on experience with manifold other systems, 
alt with their own faults and good features, and with 
experience with the sort of accounts truck and horse 
users keep. In the back of the copies of this paper which 
you each have will be found reproductions of these 
forms, which it would pay you to study, to take home 
and try out. See if you are counting all the costs. 

You Have Got to Come to Trucks. 
You have heard the statement over and over again: 


You have got to come to trucks, sooner or later. With 
some of you it will be later; you will wait until horse 
costs go up and truck costs go down until you are forced 
to the conclusion that trucks are cheaper, or your com- 
petitor begins taking your business away by giving bet- 
ter service via truck than you can with your horses. 
With others it will be sooner; when you realize that to- 
day, under present conditions, by applying a little 
thought and study to your loading and unloading, rout- 
ing and dispatching arrangements, so as to give the 
truck a show, you will be able to do your hauling faster, 
more reliably, more cleanly and mure cheaply. 





Cartage Exchange of Chicago. 


The last meeting of the Exchange, held on July 27, 
was well attended and very interesting to all present. 
The routine business was attended to; the report of the 
delegates to the convention was read and accepted, and 
a vote of thanks given to the delegates. A liberal dona- 
tion was made for the benefit of the sufferers of the East- 
land Steamship disaster. e 

Some discussion was had concerning the desirability 
of a general association of men in one line of business 
affiliating with other associations formed for particular 
classes of work. The Exchange is a member of some 
such organizations which have done effective work. 
Each line of business should have its own association to 
meet the needs peculiar to the business of its members, 
but often those in many different lines of business are 
all interested in some common matter, to handle which 
a general organization of all those interested is most 
desirable, thereby getting the greatest amount of benefit 
at the lowest possible cost to those receiving it. 

Our new president, M. Martin, and secretary, Frank 
Burke, are taking much interest in the association work. 
Mr. Martin attends all the regular and executive com- 
mittee meetings and keeps in close touch with the af- 
fairs of the exchange. Both officers are devoting con- 
siderable tim eto their work. Treasurer Walsh is de- 
voting, as he always has, a great amount of time to the 
work of the exchange, and his department is in good 
condition. The hard, efficient work of the officers is 


particularly gratifying to the rank and file of the mem- 


bers, who fully appreciate the work done and time spent 


by the officers. i 
Cartacek EXCHANGE oF CHICAGO. 





Errors in July Issue. 


In the July number of TRANSFER & STORAGE 
the statement was made that Adolf Westheimer of the 
A. B. C. Storage & Moving Co., was the Houston, 
Tex., delegate to the National Team & Motor Truck 
Owners’ convention at Springfield, Mass., in June. 
This was incorrect, the Houston delegate present being 
S. J. Westheimer of the Westheimer Warehouse & 
Transfer Co. 

In another place. the mistake was made of listing 
A. T. Barton as a Cincinnati delegate. Mr. Barton is 
from Kansas Citv. 
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What is Scientific Feeding? 


Joseph Orr, of the Thomas Orr Trucking & Forwarding Co., of 
New York City, read the following paper on the subject of feéding, 
before the last annual convention of the National Team and Motor 
Truck Owners’ Association, at Springfield, Mass. The paper was 
prepared by Dwight E. Hamlin of Pittsburgh. 


O supply food in the right proportion to meet the va- 

rious requirements of the animal without a waste 
of food nutriments is scientific feeding. In other words, 
a horse given a ration holding one part of protein for 
every five and four-tenths parts of carbohydrates and 
fat, will be fed scientifically, a ration that is balanced, 
one that will meet the various requirements of the body 
without a waste ot food nutrients. 

To me, in fact to any man, owning and working 
horses or mules, scientific feeding means a great deal, 
to many horse owners doing business on so narrow mar- 
gin ot profit, scientific feeding spells the difference be- 
tweer: profit and loss. To those more fortunate who 
have work that pays a wide margin of profit, it means 
still more profit and much better looking horses. 


*Follow Example of Dairymen. 

In every successful business the old haphazard meth- 
ods are fast becoming a thing of the past. A few years 
ago any old cow would do and any old feed was good 
enough for her, not so to-day—no successful dairvman 
keeps a cow if she dvesn’t give a large quantity of milk 
and that milk must have a fair percentage of butterfat, 
in short, every cow must make money or go to the 
butcher. ‘To-day the anost progressive dairymen are all 
expert feeders. ‘They have read of the experiments made 
at the different experimental stations and have learned 
the kind of cows it pays to own and the food nutriments 
it is necessary to feed them to get the most milk at the 
lowest possible cost. Necessity has forced the daitim- 
man to feed scientifically. | 

It has been different with horse owners. They have 
been too busy with other matters to pay much attention 
to scientific feeding and have followed along the lines 
of least resistance—oats. Oats are excellent feed, the 
nearest a balanced ration:of any grain that grows, and 
up until a few years ago oats were cheap. Horses, too, 
have been cheap. Apparently a horse will do about as 
well when fed oats as anything and a lot better than 
when given some mixed feeds made of worthless fillers 
(elevator dirt, weed seeds, oat hulls, peanut hulls, etc.) 
so why bother about scientific feeding? It is really a 
big subject and takes a lot of time and thought. It is 
one man’s job to make a really scientific feed. The 
average business man has not either the time or inclina- 
tion to mix one and the average stableman is not big 
enough, and besides, if he was, he couldn’t do it for it 
takes valuable equipment for mixing, in addition to 
chemists’ laboratories, etc. 


Modern Progress Demands Efficient Animals. 


But times have changed, horses cost fortunes and 
feeding costs are all out of proportion with hauling 
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charges. The day has about come when the delivery 
department of every business house must be handled 
as carefully and efficiently as any other department. 
No team owner can afford to own a horse that is not 
100 per cent efficient, any horse that is only working 
up to 80 per cent of his capacity is losing his owner 
money and any horse that weighs 1,400 pounds when 
he ought to weigh in A-1 (not fat) condition, 1,800 
pounds, is a long way from 100 per cent efficient, for 
weight is what pulls the load—-else why buy heavy 
horses. 


It has often been amusing to me to see a good busi- 
néss man, one who has been successful, insist on buying 
a’ 1,800-pound horse and after 3 months’ service not 
a horse he owns weighs over 1,400 pounds. 


One man I know in particular buys the best horses 
he can find and pays the price, but he never keeps them 
good, because he is an old-fashioned feeder, nothing 
but oats ever goes into his stable. His depreciation of 
horse values is enormous. 


Another man just across the street buys good 
framed thin horses, feeds them a mixture he had been 
years making up the formula for, and every team he 
has hauls more goods on heavier wagons and travels 
farther than his neighbor’s. He has not a horse in his 
barn to-day (excepting one or two. that have picked up 
nails or been bumped by a street car or automobile), 
but what would sell on any market for more than he 
gave for it. Horses he has worked for 5 or 6 years 
bring more than he gave for them, and he has horses 
he has worked for 10 years that are 100 per cent efficient 
to-day. In this man’s stable loss by depreciation 1s 
virtually nothing, and why so much difference between 
neighbors’ horses? Because one man’s stableman who 
draws only $60 salary and knows nothing but that his 
father and grandfather fed oats, while the other man 
pays his stable boss $125 because he knows how to 
mix oil meal, crushed flax, bran, sugar, oats and corn 
together, so they will supply food in the right propor- 
tion to meet the various requirements of his horses 
without a waste of food nutrients—in short, one is an 
6ld school feeder, while the other is a scientific feeder. 
His increased receipts on acconut of high efficiency 
are more than the other fellow’s profits. 


Method of Working Helps. 

The horses he buys, for the first year or two, are 
worked on what he calls his small wagons (ordinary 
sized wagons), after that he hitches them to what he 
calls his heavy wagons. On the big wagons he hauls 
from one-fourth to one-third more than on the small 
wagons. You will readily note the enormous saving 
the additiona! tonnage with the same horses makes. 

Both stables have some sickness, colic, intestinal 
troubles, etc., but the little trouble the scientific fellow 
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has is remarkable. His horses are all in the pink of 
condition and throw off disease. It is true he has a 
well-ventilated stable and is careful about watering, 
both of which are always most necessary in addition to 
proper feeding. 

For the horse’s sake, as well as our pocket books, 
it is too bad more of us are not like this fellow and that 
more time and thought are not given to the feeding and 
care of our horses. I dare say there are more leaks and 
losses in the average stable than any other department 
of almost any business house, and it is surprising the 
kind of men that very often have charge of the horses. 
It is not uncommon for the president or manager of a 
large house to say “Why, you could not get my stable- 
man to do anything or feed anything except what he 
has done all his life,’ and another will say, “Why, my 
barn man can’t understand English, all he knows is 
that my horses will eat oats, that I buy them and he 
throws them in.” 

The same men will know the life’s history of a man 
or a girl before he will let either carry a $50 bill to 
the bank for change. Are they consistent? Is it smart 
to watch the cash so closely and throw it away in the 
stable? No. A man’s horses are a large part of his 
capital—in a great many cases they are all his capital. 
With them in a poor condition they are a bad asset, 
with them in fair condition they will do, he can scrape 
along, but with them in the best of health 100 per cent 
efficient, they are a real earning power, a real asset, one 
he can borrow money on and the biggest advertisement 
he can have. 

Personally, I do not think the day is far distant when 
every horse will be fed scientifically. 





Transfer & Storage Items 
From the British Isles 











HE report of a case brought against a London ve- 
hicle owner by the local authority in charge of 
street traffic has attracted some notice as showing how 
those in authority are inclined to interfere with the ar- 
rangements of the private owners. The war is putting 
local councils and their troublesome regulations into the 
background; but they must do something to justify 
their existence, and hence actions like the one to which 
we have referred. The charge was that the driver of 
the vehicle in question, a heavy steam motor engine, 
had not a clear and uninterrupted view of the traffic 
abreast and on either side of him. The judge found that 
the driver had a proper view, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. Now many most competent horsemen hold that 
a driver’s duty solely consists in looking in front of 
him, that if he does so he is able and ready to meet all 
requirements. We have seen the question forcefully 
argued as against an important provincial municipality, 


when it was seeking sanction for a by-law, the object 
of which was to prevent the driving of vehicles so con- 
structed that the driver could not see all around him. 
In that instance the by-law was not confirmed, and sub- 
sequently the municipality gave up the attempt to ob- 
tain sanction for it, but apparently there is such a reg- 
ulation in London, and very probably several of the 
large English cities, now that attention has been pub- 
licly drawn to it, either have or will shortly proceed to 
obtain similar powers. 

We are suffering here from an abnormal spell of 
dry weather, which is having a serious effect on the new 
hay crops, and is making horse owners look forward to 
the prospect of having to pay a still further enhanced 
price for their feeding stuffs. It has also brought into 
particular prominence the chronic problem of the road 
dust nuisance. There are still road surveyors who pre- 
scribe the use of water and mud binding for roads. 
Others take what motorists call the enlightened view, 
that the day of mud and water is past, and that only 
with some kind of bitumen can the suppression of dust 
be accomplished. They point out that as mud dries it 
forms a powdery dust easily raised and slow to subside, . 
whereas a surface composed of stone chips rolled in and 
tar treated forms a closely bound road crust not soon or 
readily dissolvable into dust. That is, however, only 
the motorist’s point of view. The road admired by them, 
smooth, tarred, and well sloped from the center, is quite 
a different proposition for the laden horse striving to 
get a grip of the surface with his feet. The hardship 
to the patient beast of burden has often been referred 
to, but without the slightest effect, for the motor car 
has got too firm a grip of the public to be interfered 
with, or have its convenience retarded. 

During recent years there has been quite a percept- 
ible increase in the number of motor vehicles driven by 
means of electric accumulators, and it would seem that 
the attempts to place the vehicle on a sound commercial 
basis are meeting with success. Experience has been 
stimulated too by the fact that while there are in the 
United States something like 60,000 cars electrically- 
propelled, more than half of which are commercial ve- 
hicles, in this country the number is only about 600 at 
the most. The attention now being called to the electric 
car is the result of the efforts of municipalities, wha 
generate their own electricity. The demand for current 
varies at different times of the day and at different 
seasons of the year, while as the supply virtually re- 
mains constant, there is thus a surplus for which muni- 
cipal officials are on the outlook for a market. Electric 
vehicles assist in the consumption of that surplus to 
some extent. In quietness of running and matter of 
tire wear the electric vehicle has always had the ad- 
vantage, and for municipal work such as street clean- 
ing, refuse collection, street watering and all purposes 
in which the travel is confined within municipal boun- 
daries, and is moreover much interrupted by stoppages 
the vehicle propelled by means of electric current at a 
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municipal rate of one penny per unit presents decided 
advantages in several respects, the most important of 
course being the price of the current, for municipalities 
producing their own electricity are particularly well 
placed in the matter of procuring cheap power. 

DonaLp MAcKAyY. 
190 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland, june, 1915. 





Stamp Tax on Local Express Business. 


Following the recent order of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the enforcement of the provisions of the Act 
of Congress, October 22, 1914, relating to the use of 
Documentary Stamps in the local express business the 
Secretary submitted a case for a ruling in order to as- 
certain whether or not it affected warehouse companies 
doing a teaming business. The reply quoting the ruling 
in the matter follows: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1915. 

Dear Sir :—Referring to the matter of placing Doc- 
umentary Stamps upon the form of receipt or order 
submitted by you to this office, you are advised that 
the specimen copy was submitted to the Department 
at Washington with the request for a ruling thereon, 
and they advised as follows: 

“No receipts are required to be issued under the Act 
of October 22, 1914, covering articles moved by storage 
companies from their own warehouses in their own ve- 
hicles to the premises of their patrons or other local 
points. If such receipts are issued no tax stamps need 
be affixed thereto.” 

Very truly vours, 
C. G. Lewetiyn, Collector. 

Under date of June 18, Collector Lewellyn further 
advised the secretary of modification of the above rul- 
ing and submitted copy of same which is given below: 

Washington, D. C., June 16, 1915. 
C. G. Lewellyn, Esgq., 
Collector of Internal Revenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sir :—Referring again to your letter of the 3rd in- 
stant and its reply under date of the 7th diem in which 
you were informed that 

“no receipts are required to be issued under the Act 
of October 22, 1914, covering articles moved by a 
storage company from its warehouses in its own 
vehicles to premises of its patrons, or other local 
points. If such receipts are issued no tax stamps 
need be affixed thereto,” 


this office has now to state that it is of the opinion in 
view of further information received concerning storage 


business that the ruling quoted was perhaps broader than 
was warranted by the circumstances, and you are also 
informed that in making the said ruling this office has 
mainly in mind the storage of household and other fur- 
niture, inquiries concerning which has just previously 
been presented to it and not cold storage warehousing 
and similar concerns engaged in the business of storage 
for hire of provisions and other merchandise which has 
never entered into consumption. 


As to concerns of the latter description there appears 
to this office to be no good reason why when mer- 
chandise is moved by a storage company in its own ve- 
hicles and a special charge is made therefor, receipts 
should not be issued and stamps attached thereto in the 
same manner that would be necessary if such moving 
was done by an ordinary hauling concern which had 
been engaged for the purpose, for in such a case it ap- 
pears that there is no real difference between the status 
of the warehouse company and the concern engaged 
solely in the business of making local deliveries. If no 
special charge is made no tax will accrue. 

Respectfully, 
C. E. Frercuer, Acting Commissioner. 
From “The Bulletin” of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 





“Shippers’ Count.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered 
an opinion (34 I. C. C. 511) with reference to the 3o- 
called “shipper’s load and count” provision indorsed 
on bills of lading covering shipments loaded by the 
carrier. 

The rule under consideration by the commission 


reads as follows: 
“Freight loaded by shipper and not checked by 


carrier must be receipted for ‘shipper’s load and count.’ ” 

The commission held that the rule was not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise in violation of existing law. In its 
opinion, it expressed the following views: 

1—The shipper is not denied his right to unqualified 
receipt in any case in which delivery is tendered to the 
carrier at any of its public stations where it provides 
facilities for the receipt and delivery of freight. 

2—The rule does not limit the liability of the carrier 
for the full value of the property shipped, but, in its ap- 
plication to a claim for loss, has the effect of placing the 
burden upon the shipper who loads on his private side- 
track to prove that the amount specified was loaded and 
that a less amount was taken out of the car by the con- 
signee. 

3—-That in the case of a receipt not so qualified, the 
burden is upon the carrier to prove that the amount 
specified in the bill of lading was either not in fact load- 
ed or was delivered or otherwise settled for the full 


value thereof. 
—From “Greater New York.” 


We Thank You. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE—Enclosed please find 
check for $1.00 for subscription to TRANSFER & 
STORAGE for year ending July, 1916. 

In this connection we wish to say that we find the 
news contained in your magazine exceedingly interesting 
and profitable. No trade magazine reaches the writer’s 
desk which is read with more pleasure. 

(Signed) I. M. Winstow, Pres. and Mng. Director, 


SECURITY STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Hitting the Trail Daily Without Sunday 


Charles S. Morris, president of the Metropolitan Fireproof 
New York Van Ownets’ Association, Boroughs of Manusttan. and 
the Bronx, read the following paper at the Illinois and New York 
Furniture Wasrehousemen’s Couventions in June and July re- 
spectively. 
T IS not my intention nor within the scope of my 
ability to emulate the work of that famous evangel- 
ist “Billy” Sunday. I mention this that there may be 
no misgivings relative to the object of this paper. If 
some of my hearers sit in fear and trepidation of a 
discourse on the evils of intemperance, etc., pray hold 
your seats and calm your fears, as such a thought is 
furthest from my mind. 

Hitting the trail every day without Sunday was 
chosen as a title in the hope of creating interest in my 
views and has reference to hitting the trail 6 days a week 
in getting business from out of the maelstrom of catch- 
as-catch-can competition. 

In this day, when the economic structure of busi- 
ness seems to be resting on the very edge of dynamic 
evolution, it is highly important that every thoughtful, 
mature business man should fully realize and constantly 
bear in mind the power of public opinion. In our 
business particularly, nothing can be more fruitful of 
honorable commercial importance than to take cogniz- 
ance of every change in the public mind toward that 
which we have to offer, with as much respect as the 
traveler gives to the “Stop, Look and Listen” sign at a 
railroad crossing. 

As the evangelist Sunday, from his tabernacle, has 
set forth to the world his novel-phrased messages of 
religious observance, so should we from the pulpits of 
our organization send forth words of advice and com- 
mercial wisdom to the sinners against honorable compe- 
tition and honest price maintenance. 


Final Results of Unfair Competition. 

Senseless competition, born of ignorance of costs, or 
worse, has compelled substitution in other lines of en- 
deavor; so will we in our business be forced to substi- 
tute an inferior service, thereby injuring the confidence 
of the public unless we promulgate the doctrine of 
standardization. It is bad business to be compelled to 
curtail service to meet ruthless competition or to do 
business, or any part of business at less than a fair 
profit. It is unscientific and demoralizing in its far- 
reaching result. 

There is a certain class of warehouseman to whom 
the term “near business man” very fittingly applies. He 
is getting little or nothing out of the business himself 
and is permitting no one else to. He might be very 
aptly termed “the accidental warehguseman” meaning 
those who have drifted through some force of circum- 
stances into the business. He lacks the training; the 
details of costs; the values of space and he ignores his 
obligations to the public and to the business at large. 

This is the calibre of man we must combat every 
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hour of the 6 days we “hit the trail” gleaning our share 
from the whirlpool of competition. To correct such 
abuses should be the aim of every business association. 
Better be unborn than untaught, for ignorance is the 
root of many incorrect actions. 

Every business men’s association should conduct a 
permanent campaign of broad, constructive and educa- 
tional work until every man engaged in business shall 
have recognized the educational and protective value of 
business organization. What our business needs is to 
lift the methods of the poorest and most backward 
member up to the level of our best. Some warehouse- 
men sadly need constructive advocates. That is what 
an association is for and the business as a whole will be 
better off when it is accomplished. 

You know one bad actor can hurt a whole show and 


hurt it hard. As I see it, I shall eventually get more 


advantage by helping to educate a bad actor into proper 
business conduct than by keeping to myself all the 
good things I have learned through my actual ex- 
perience. | 


Will Upset Confidence of Public. 

The dissatisfied patron in Kankakee or the badly 
handled customer in far away Texas injures the struct- 
ure of warehousing in general and if allowed to go un- 
heeded threatens to upset the confidence of the public 
to some degree in the business as a whole. It is my 
opinion that if a vigorous campaign of the merits of 
standardized service and the benefits derived therefrom 
by the business as a whole, were conducted, a short 
space of time would see every taint of deception re- 
duced to a minimum, if not entirely eradicated. 

Examples of accomplishments toward the correction 
of trade abuses by concerted effort in other lines might 
be cited indefinitely, thanks to the beneficent influences 
of organization; that clearing house of ideas, wheré 
from the corrolation of the thoughts of many minds 
can be called suggestions that are of inestimable value 
in our 6 days of hitting the trail of business. 

When we speak of the accomplishments of organiza- 
tion our minds automatically revert to standardization 
of service. Standardization is pre-eminently an Amer- 
ican conception. It is indissolubly connected with the 
broad subject of efficiency. 

This brings us to a phase of standardization which 
should receive much aggressive attention within the 
councils of organization. The encouragement of a 
broad, liberal dissemination of new ideas for business 
betterment and the discouragement of selfish individ- 
uality: for if we create a general trend for the better 
in business in which we are engaged, we spur the pro- 
gressive warehouseman to even greater efforts and put 
the warehouse business in its entirety on a plane that 
will entitle it to the confidence of the public everywhere 
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and from such a condition we all must sooner or Sater 
reap the benefit; for the information which our or- 
ganization spreads forth they will get an almost im- 
mediate return in the shape of what may be justly called 
an inoculation of proper business ethics. 

A successful warehouseman’s value to the business 
at large consists in no small degree in his ability to in- 
struct the less progressive as to the value of a standard 
service. 


Educate Your Competitors. 

It is not my idea to close the field to competition 
or to restrict individual effort; to the contrary, we will 
never step out of the broil of competition, but I do be- 
lieve that with a judicious promulgation of constructive 
ideas, it can be made a competition of service rather 
than a competition of rates and put an end for all time 
to the half-nelson hold of handling patrons adopted by 
some. 

This process of education takes time; a desire for 
price slashing in a man is like a scrofulous taint in the 
blood of a family, it takes years to eradicate it, as it 
will take years for ideas to seep through the ivory domes 
of some of our brethren, some of whom I would rec- 
ommend having their gall removed, and without 
anaesthetics at that. 

An organization of business men working on a basis 
of business education is self-perpetuating for this rea- 
son; it causes a constant movement of strength toward 
the top and through emulation, eliminates weakness at 
the bottom. The object should not be so much to make 
use of another but to be of use to one another. 


What a universal blessing if our organization could 
show the business as a whole the way to earn the 
universal respect of the public at large; to teach a rivalry 
no less aggressive but a rivalry of doing things better 
than our competitors on a basis of friendship rather than: 
bitterness. What greater ambition can we, who show 
the true progressive spirit by being members of this or- 
ganization, aspire to, than to keep our business mea- 
suring up at all times to the highest possible degree of 
satisfactory performance. This should be the big, com- 
mon, vital interest that binds us together. 

What greater achievement could an organization 
hope for than to be able, with pardonable pride, to point 
to the readjustment from those rollicking, devil-may- 
care, buccaneering days of years ago, when trade was 
secured by hook or crook (mostly crook) to the dignified, 
different idea of to-day, the selling of service that is 
dependable. 

Spread the doctrine that there is nothing philan- 
thropic in rendering good service. It is good business. 
It means efficiency. It does not mean giving some- 
thing for nothing. It should mean a perfected service 
for a fair revenue. 

Conditions Slowly Improving. 


Teach the error of fighting fire with fire. “If my 
competitor lies, so must I,” is a fallacy. Fewer men 


are laboring under this fallacy than ever before; slimy 
cleverness and criminally misleading statements of the 
business leper are fast disappearing before steady scien- 
tific business development; barter and haggle are being 
killed off by quality service; staunch business oaks are 
crowding out the slippery elms; Friday bargain day 
has given way to a true service for a fair return and 
the piratical days of the black flag and skull and cross- 
bones of vicious, baseless, vindictive competition are 
passed. President Wilson once said “Safeguard Am- 
erican business men against unfair competition and they 
will take care of themselves.” 

Gentlemen, the man who grows is the man who 
knows and the mainstay of the business is the broad 
policy of letting the other fellow know, this will throw 
light on the confused business conditions and as we 
all know, we all grow and the benefits derived will be 
enjoyed by all. 

Rome died because Romans glorified in their past 
reputation and stood stock-still until dry rot undermined 
their efficiency—don’t let us stand still, our position is 
a clear one, adopt a policy which to my mind is ex- 
tremely beneficent not only to the business at large, but 
to the whole people. 

Nothing is so infectious as example; spread broad- 
cast what has already been accomplished; the high de- 
velopment and the educational benefits of association, 
of intelligent and ideal supervision and of competition 
conducted on a basis of brains instead of bush-whacking. 

Let us adopt a fixed policy of education along 
ethical lines in our business conduct so that the ware- 
houseman in the most remote parts of the country will 
be infected with the service idea which will bring about 
the demise of rate-slashing; this policy will do much to 
remove the thorns from our paths, when in search of 
business, we hit the trail daily without Sunday. 





Must Pay Full Rate. 


The question whether a shipper has a legal right to 
evade the lawfully published through rate on a ship- 
ment moving between points in adjoining States by ar- 
ranging to bill the shipment on the local rates to and 
from an intermediate point instead of using through 
billing to ultimate destination, has been before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in various forms and the 
271) an- 
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commission in a recent decision (34 I. C. C. 
nounced the following opinion: 


“The lawfully established interstate rate applies on 
shipments first billed to an intermediate point within 
the state of origin and then rebilled to the intended 
destination in an adjoining state, this plan having been 
devised for the sole purpose of getting the traffic through 
to the interstate destination at the rates applied to and 
from the intermediate point, the sum of which was ma- 
terially less than the through rate for the through ser- 
vice.” 
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Legal Duties and Liabilities of Team Owners 


Ward W. Pierson, of Pierson & Shertz, of Philadelphia, attorneys 
for the National Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Association, read 
the following paper at the last annual convention of that body at 
Springfield, Mass. 
[.'HE purpose of this paper is to state the duties of 

the team owner with respect to merchandise placed 
in his care, and in a general way, to explain his liabilities 
to the owner or the one having the right of possession 
of such merchandise where it has been lost, destroyed, 
injured, or delayed in transit by the team owner or his 
agent. You will observe that this materially limits the 
scope of the subject which was assigned to me in the 
general program. This is necessary, however, because 
the subject as stated is so broad that adequate con- 
sideration would require an entire session of this con- 
vention. 

You, of course, recognize the fact that the team 
owner is no more privileged than any other citizen. 
He has the same rights and privileges. He is subject to 
just the same liabilities in so far as his general dealing 
with his fellow citizens is concerned. But we do not 
always remember that the team owner is engaged in a 
special calling or business, and as such he is a specialist, 
performing his part in the great work of transportation. 
By virtue of the fact that he is engaged in a special 
calling, important duties and liabilities attach them- 
selves to him. 

The members of the various associations here rep- 
resented are called transfer men, truckmen, teamsters, 
haulers, and team owners, depending very largely upon 
that section of the country in which you conduct your 
business. Your business, however, is similar in almost 
every particular. You are engaged in hauling goods 
from place to place for such as may choose to engage 
you and pay a reasonable price for your services. Some 
of you are required to take out licenses, others to pay 
special taxes, and others to register with state depart- 
ments. In short, you have all felt the regulating hand 
of the state or the city. Those of you who haul goods 
from state to state may even be regulated by the Federal 
Government, should Congress in its wisdom so see ft 
As yet there has been no law passed by Congress which 
directly accomplishes this purpose. 


The Team Owner a Common Carrier. 

Regardless of what you may be called or what recog: 
nition may or may not have been afforded you by pub- 
lic authority, you now hold in the eyes of the law the 
position of acommon carrier. So for the sake of brevity, 
hereafter, in this paper I shall refer to you as team 
owners or as carriers, as the case may be. 

When we speak of common carriers there immedi- 
ately comes to us a picture of freight trains and freight 
terminals. In the background of the picture, we see 
express companies with a great number of wagons and 
large receiving stations. Very seldom do we place in 
the picture that great connecting link which makes 
transportation from producer to consumer in this 
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country possible—the team owner. You are accustom- 
ed to think of yourselves as doing business, each in his 
own way, each responsible only to himself, without 
any particular liability, and each with no duty to per- 
form except to serve his own personal interests. This 
is the picture of the lay artist. 

The courts have very definitely drawn another pic- 
ture in which they have placed the team owner in the 
perspective. The courts have fixed upon the team 
owners a duty to the public and require of them a 
definite and very strict accountability to those whom 
they serve. These duties are exacting. The liabilities 
are burdensome in the extreme. 

It may be interesting to you to know that the law 
has defined your business in exact terms. The law 
fixes your status as a teamster, a laborer, an indepen- 
dent contractor, and as a common carrier. 


The Team Owner Defined as a “Teamster.” 

A teamster in common speech is, “one who drives 
a team.”’ But as construed with relation to certain ex- 
emption statutes the term has been defined as, “one who 
is engaged with his own team or teams of others in 
the husiness of teaming, that is to say, in the business 
of hauling freight for other parties for a consideration 
by which he habitually supports himself and family, 
if he has one.” 

Uncer certain laws relating to mechanics liens, the 
teamster has been defined as a “laborer,” and as such 
is entitled to a lien for labor he has performed in de- 
livering material to be used in the erection of a building. 
Under the law relating to master and servant, team- 
sters are regarded as “independent contractors,” having 
full supervision of the details of hauling to be per- 
formed and are liable as such. 

As transporters of goods from warehouse to sta- 
tion, you are regarded as common carriers. This is 
your chief function. 


Distinction Between Private and Common Carriers. 

The test as to whether or not a person has engaged 
in the transportation business as a common carrier or 
a private carrier is, “that of holding out to the public.” 
When a person holds himself out and advertises to the 
public generally that he is engaged in the business of 
transporting goods from place to place, even though 
it be confined to the limits of a town or city, he takes 
upon himself the character of a common carrier. He 
who is not generally engaged in the transportation 
business and does not hold himself out as such, but 
having the same means of transporting goods, makes 
occasional contracts with individuals for the delivery 
of goods, is a privaté carrier. Upon this division be- 
tween the two classes of carriers, depends to a large 
extent the liability of one who undertakes to carry 
goods for another. 

Generally speaking the common carrier is compelled 
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to accept and perform the service of transportation for 
any person who may tender to him for delivery suitably 
packed goods of the kind he habitually carries. When 
that duty is entered upon as a common carrier, he be- 
comes an insurer of the safe and prompt transporta- 
tion and delivery of the goods in accordance with in- 
structions given. A private carrier, however, is not 
compelled to accept goods from whoever may tender 
them and such goods as he does accept are taken in 
accordance with the terms of the particular contract 
then entered into. The private carrier is not an in- 
surer of the goods, but becomes a bailee of the goods 
or acts merely as agent for the person with whom he 
contracts and as such is liable only for his negligence. 

These are legal distinctions drawn from the decisions 
of the courts. Going a step further, we find the courts 
have construed very definitely the position of the team 
owners. In the case of Jackson Iron Works vs. Hurl- 
burt reported in 158 N. Y. 37, the court said: 

“The defendants advertise themselves as_ genera! 
truckmen. Their particular specialty being the moving 
of heavy machinery. They kept and maintained for this 
purpose a large number of trucks and horses and the 
necessary help for the prosecution of this business. On 
this state of facts there was no legal error in the refusal 
of the learned trial judge to instruct the jury that the 
defendants were not common carriers. It is not neces- 
sary that the executive business of the parties shall be 
carrying. 

Common Carriers Defined. 

“Where a person whose principal pursuit is farming 
solicits goods to be carried to the nearest market town 
in his wagon on certain occasions, he makes himself a 
common carrier for those who employ him. The cir- 
cumstances that the defendants had no regular tariff 
of charges for their work, but that a special price was 
fixed by agreement, does not change the relation. The 
necessity for a different charge in each case arises, of 
course, out of the difference in labor in handling articles 
of great bulk. The charge in each case may be propor- 
tioned to the risk assumed and commensurate with the 
carrier’s responsibility as such. A common carrier 1s 
one whe by virtue of his calling undertakes for com- 
pensation to transport personal propetry from one place 
to another for all such that may choose to employ him, 
and everyone who undertakes to carry for compensa- 
tion the goods of all persons indifferently, is as to lia- 
bility to be deemed a common carrier.” 

This case probably takes the extreme position to 
which the decisions have gone. In another case it was 
held that where a team owner was employed as a special 
carrier to transport grain he was not an insurer, but was 
bound to exercise only ordinary care, skill and fore- 
sight in the execution of his contract. (Allen vs. 
Sackrider, 31 N. Y., 341.) So also it has been held 
that one who is a mere forwarding agent but does not 
receive the goods into his custody but acts as agent for 
the shipper, contracts for their transportation by the 


carrier, has no interest in the freight, but receives com- 
pensation from the shipper as his agent, is not a com- 
mon carrier. 


Haugh & Keenan Case Quoted. 

The general trend of decisions is well stated in the 
case of Lloyd vs. Haugh & Keenan, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania in 1909 (223 Pennsylva- 
nia 248). In that case it was held that anyone who holds 
himself out to the public as ready to undertake for hire 
or reward the transportation of goods from place to 
place and so invites the public is in the estimation of 
the law a common carrier. In the course of that de- 
cision the court said that where an incorporated com- 
pany chartered to do a general warehouse and store- 
house business holds itself out to the public by various 
methods of advertising as engaged in the moving and 
hauling of household goods, it is a common carrier 
within the meaning of the law and this is the case al- 
though it claims the right to select those whom it will 
serve and its custom is to accept some and reject others 
as it may choose. 


In the case where one undertakes to transport goods 
to their destination, deliver them to the purchaser and 
return the money received therefor to the consignor, he 
may be carrier as to the transportation of the goods 
and an agent as to the sale, a carrier again as to the 
money while transporting it to the consignee. While 
acting as carrier, either of goods or money, he is an in- 
surer. While acting as agent for the sale, he is liable 
to his principal only as agent. 


Dividing Line a Narrow One. 

Generally speaking the courts have said that per- 
sons engaged in the business of draymen or truckmen 
or the transportation of goods or merchandise in a city 
are common carriers. So also is one who employs a 
messenger to deliver parcels. The courts have put the 
same construction upon the proprietor of a line of omni- 
busses and baggage wagons as to the baggage re- 
ceived for transportation. From all this you will see 
that the dividing line between a private carrier and a 
Comnion Carrier is a very narrow one and consideration 
must be given to the facts in each particular case. 


By virtue of the fact that the team owner under or- 
dinary circumstances is a common carrier, he is under 
the general duty to receive and to carry, when properly 
offered, all goods of the kind he undertakes to trans- 
port. He is bound to transport only the kind of goods 
which he usually or professedly carries. Goods which 
are unfit for transportation or which are inherently 
dangerous, he may refuse. Also, whenever his equip- 
ment is exhausted, or during a period of danger, or 
where his charges have not been prepaid, he may refuse 
to transport goods which, under other conditions, he 
would be bound to transport. 

Liability as a common carrier does not attach until 
the goods are in the carrier’s possession. If they are 
delivered in bulk, to be shipped from time to time, then 
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the duty and liability of the common carrier only at- 
taches to such goods as are taken from the bulk from 
time to time. But where goods are delivered for im- 
mediate shipment and are held in warehouse by the 
team owner, he is liable for the goods as a common car- 
rier and not as a warehouseman. 


Held to a “Strict Accountability.” 

Not only does the law impose onerous duties upon 
the team owner, who is a common carrier, but it holds 
him to a very strict accountability for the goods which 
he undertakes to carry. He is bound to carry safely, 
and he is bound to deliver at destination, or, to put 
it another way, the common carrier is an insurer of the 
goods which he undertakes to carry. This liability is 
an absolute one and does not depend upon the question 
of whether or not there is negligence. 

The team owner can escape from the liability im- 
posed by law, only when the loss accrues as a result of 
(1) an act of God, (2) an act of the public authority, 
(3) the inherent nature of the goods, and (4) the fault 
of the shipper. 

An act of God may be described as an extraordinary 
or unpreecdented storm or tempest over which the car- 
rier has or could have no control and which he cannot 
reasonably anticipate or guard against. Every reason 
in equity and justice requires that the carrier should be 
relieved from liability for injuries to property in his 
custody, arising from an act of God or from other like 
inevitable accidents. If the carrier procrastinates or an 
injury happens attributable to an act of God, which in- 
jury would not have happened but for the delay, then 
in a broad sense the liability of the insurer attaches to 
the carrier. This must be so because the carrier has 
violated one of the terms of his contract (that one which 
requires him to carry promptly, (and the law allows no 
one to apportion, qualify or profit by his own wrong. 

The carrier who would exonerate himself by relying 
on the defense that the loss was caused by an act of God, 
must prove that the act of God is the immediate cause 
of the loss. Indeed, in some jurisdictions notably New 
York, Ohio and Minnesota, he must prove in addition 
that he was not negligent. It is generally held, how- 
ever, that the carrier need not prove that he was not 
negligent. So where the sole cause of the loss is freez- 
ing, the carrier need only show that fact in order to be 
relieved from his liability as an insurer. 


Delay Not Immediate Cause. 

It is held by a number of the courts where the loss 
would not have occurred if there had been no delay, 
the intervention of the act of God immediately causing 
the loss could not reasonably have been foreseen and it 
was not anticipated by the carrier as a natural and 
probable consequence, so that the delay is not the im- 
mediate cause of the loss and hence, the carrier is not 
liable. This is the Massachusetts and Michigan rule. 
Other courts, such as those of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa 
and West Virginia, follow the so-called New York rule. 


This rule holds that where the carrier is guilty of un- 
reasonable delay or other negligence, and it is shown 
that but for this negligence the goods would have been 
delivered safely or carried bevond the reach of danger 
and not subject to the act that immediately caused the 
loss, the carrier is not relieved from liability . 

While these two views are irreconciliable, it is clear 
that where the negligence of the carrier mingles as an 
immediate cause with an act of God and the resulting 
loss is a probable consequence of such negligence (as 
where the carrier was aware of an extraordinary flood 
in time to have saved the goods by the exercise of or- 
dinary diligence), the carrier is lable for the resulting 


loss. 


Destruction by Mobs and Strikers. 

Team owners acting as common carriers are likewise 
relieved from liability for loss arising from the act of 
a public enemy. Public enemies are those with whom 
the country is at war. Thieves, rioters and strikers are 
not included in this category unless their actions reach 
the proportions of a rebellion against the government. 
Destruction of goods by mobs and striking employes 
still leaves intact the team owner’s liability as an in- 
surer. He must deliver or answer for the consequences 
of his failure so to do in damages. Under these cir- 
cumstances, however, if the team owner diligently un- 
dertakes to replace striking employes in order to secure 
movement of goods in his possession, and he is unable 
to do so, he is not liable for the delay which may result. 


Carriers are bound to obey the law and necessity 
gives certain privileges to those persons who are acting 
under the mandate of the law. Consequently, the car- 
rier is exonerated from liability where goods are taken 
from him or are lost or destroved by the act of public 
authority. 

I need only to say in passing that if the merchandise 
handled is dynamite and through no fault of the carrier 
it explodes, there is no liability on his part. Similarly, 
if the shipper does not properly mark or porperly pack 
his goods and this is unknown to the carrier and as a re- 
sult the goods are injured, the shipper has only himself 
to blame. The carrier is not permitted to discriminate 
unjustly between merchants, but he is required to treat 
all those who patronize him with absolute equality. It 
is his privilege to charge less than a fair compensation 
to one person and others cannot complain if he carries 
at reasonable rates for them. His obligation is to charge 
no more than a fair return in each particular transaction 
and except as thus restricted, he may discriminate at 
pleasure (27 Fed. 529). 

Generally speaking a carrier cannot by any kind of a 
contract exempt himself from liability for loss or injury 
occasioned by his own negligence or that of his servants. 
The fundamental purpose of the law concerning com- 
mon carriers, is to secure the utmost care and diligence 
in the performance of their duties. To allow a carrier 
the right to absolve himself from the duty of exercising 
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care and fidelity would be inconsistent with the very na- 
ture of his undertaking. 

However, the right to limit liability as an insurer, 
is a very different thing from the right to limit liability 


for negligence. In nearly all of our states the carrier 


may make a valid, special contract, limiting his common 
law liability as an insurer. To do this, he must do more 


than give notice on his letterheads. This limitation 


must be by virtue of an agreement made for this pur- 
pose. A bill of lading issued to a consignor in which 
the terms of a special contract are fairly set forth, is suf- 
ficient evidence of an agreement. In such a bill of lad- 
ing the carrier may stipulate against loss by fire, the 


minimum time during which claims for loss and damage 
may be submitted and the amonut for which he will be 
liable in case goods entrusted to his care are lost or 
destroyed without his negligent act. 


Must Bear Burden of Proof. 

If you can deny that you are holding yourself out 
as a common carrier and can prove that you have re- 
ceived goods for carriage under a special contract, you 
may escape liability as an insurer. But you are a private 
carrier and you have not escaped liability for damages 
resulting from the manner in which you may have per- 
formed your contract. The very fact that the goods are 
lost or damaged is prima facie evidence of your negli- 
gence and you still have to bear the burden of proof of 
showing that you were not negligent. 


Make Special Contracts. 

In conclusion I desire to impress upon you the nec- 
essity of entering into special contracts with your con- 
signors or consignees, as the case may be, limiting your 
liability as an insurer. You can do this either by issu- 
ing a bill of lading for each consignment,. with limita- 
tions therein, or by a special contract covering the en- 
tire hauling for the period of time for which you may 
hold a contract with the particular merchant concerned. 
Rut vou cannot undertake such a material alteration 
of your position before the law without substantial 
unanimity of action for reasons which must be obvious. 
It is a simple matter for you to issue a bill of lading 
which will carry the appropriate limitations of your lia- 
bility upon the reverse side. It is a still simpler matter 
for you when you make your annual contracts to stip- 
ulate that your liability shall not be that of an insurer 
and graduate your charges accordingly. Indeed, loss by 
theft and otherwise is usually covered by insurance by 
the shipper or consignee. And when you in your turn 
have been compelled to pay for the loss of goods, it has 
been, not for the benefit of the man with whom you 
contracted to carry, but rather for the insurance com- 
pany to which the merchant, your employer, has paid a 
premium for his protection. 


Constant reference is made in this paper to Elliott 
on Railroads and to Cyc. 


Notes of American Transfermen’s Association 


The People’s Bus & Transfer Line, of Bloomington, 
Ill., have changed the name of their company to the 
Peoples Taxicab & Automobile Co., under the same 
management. 

The Cook’s Omnibus & Carriage Co., of Detroit, 
the Twin City Taxicab Co., of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, and the Mattison Taxicab & Transfer Co., of 
Minneapolis, have consolidated and is now known as 
the Twin City Taxicab & Transfer Co., of Minneapolis, 
W. S. Vent, president; F. E. Mattison, vice president; 
M. R. Wyman, secretary; C. Blossom, treasurer, and 
Frank 5S. Mattison, general manager. 

T. J. Young & Sons, of Fargo, N. Dakota, have 
elected the following new officers: Ed. G. Kosko, 
president ; John Yosko, vice president; W. S. Lomman, 
secretary and treasurer. 

I am sending you herewith a new schedule of rates 
for the Salt Lake Livery & Transfer Co. You will 
kindly remove the old schedule of rates now in your 
Red Rate Book and insert these. Also you will find 
rates for the Mobile Transfer, Mobile, Alabama, City 
Bus & Dray Line, Charles City, Iowa, and the Green- 
ville Transfer Co., Greenville, Miss. 

Our next annual convention will be held in Los 
Angeles, California, September 15, 16 and 17, these 
being on the same dates, and the place where the Gen- 
eral Baggage Agents will hold their convention. Hotel 
Alexandria will be made the headquarters for both con- 
ventions, they having agreed to furnish us with an as- 
sembly room for the holding of. our convention. 

The rates are $2.00 a day without bath, and $3.00 
with bath, and where a man is accompanied by his 
wife there is an extra charge of $1.00 providing there 
is an additional bed put in. 

I would like to be advised at once just how many 
of our members will be able to attend the convention 
so that hotel accommodations can be made. We want 
to make this convention the best ever held and are 
looking forward to a large attendance. If you are con- 
templating on going to the fair, you should make your 
arrangements to take in both on the same trip. 

I hope all our western members will be represented, 
as on account of it being so far, it no doubt will be im- 
possible for some of our eastern members to make the 
trip. 

Mr. Barmore, of -the Los Angeles Transfer Co., in- 
forms me that September is the best month of the 
whole year to be on the coast, and I am satisfied he 
will show us all a good time. Don’t forget the time 
and place and let’s all be on hand, also see if your 
name appears on Page 2 of the Detroit Proceedings as 
being on any of the standing committees, if so the 
chairman of such committee and you should get to- 
gether and have a report ready to be read at the con- 
vention. 


AMERICAN TRANSFERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
E. M. HAnsEN, Secretary and Treasurer. 





























Packing Goods for Storage and Shipment 


Grant Wayne, manager of the West End Storage Ware- 
houses, New York City, prepared the following paper 
and read it before the recent meeting of the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen at New London, Conn., 
July 9th to 12th, 1915. 

“If the warehouseman undertakes to crate, 
pack or sort goods, or agrees to perform any 
other service in reference thereto, aside from 
his mere custody of such goods, he takes upon 
himself the obligation to do the work in a 
proper manner. He is only bound to exer- 
cise ordinary care in the performance of the 
work, but such ordinary care must be such as 
would be expected of a person skilled in the 
line of work undertaken by the warehouse- 
man. A different degree of ordinary care 
would be expected from a person who under- 
takes to pack fancy bric-a-brac and expensive 
paintings than the one engaged to crate ordi- 
nary kitchen chairs, etc. Such work must be 
done in the time agreed upon, or in a reason- 
able time if none is specified. If such goods 
are destroyed, through want of ordinary care 
on the part of the warehouseman or his 
servants, he is liable,” 
states Gustave H. Bunge, in his 
Warehousemen, Draymen and Forwarders. This would 
indicate that it is necessary to exercise due care in pack- 
ing such goods as the warehouseman is called upon to 
pack, and with an idea of bringing this matter of pack- 
ing home to the members of this Association, this paper 
has been prepared. It is generally admitted that greater 
care should be exercised in the proper packing of house- 
hold goods for removal, storage, or shipment. The 
average warehouseman knows what packing is really 
necessary, yet with a desire to underbid a competitor, 
he will skimp packing, practically assuming the risk 
without compensation. As a result there is breakage 
and damage, which he will endeavor to adjust to the 
best of his ability, but often at considerable cost. 

I want to repeat what I have so often heard our 
president say with respect to broken and repaired ar- 
ticles—‘A damaged piece when repaired is always a 
damaged piece, and every time the owner looks at it, 
she will think of the warehouseman who should have 
known his business better than to take such a piece 
without packing.” 

Estimators Seldom Agree. 

In talking over business with an old warehouseman 
lately, he said, “I well remember the first packing order 
on which I gave an estimate. My employer took the 
foreman and me with him, and told us we were each to 
make an estimate on the packing to be done in the 
house; he made figures also. His estimate was two 
hundred and fifty ($250.00) dollars; mine was three 
hundred and fifty ($350.00) dollars; the foreman’s four 


recent work on 
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hundred ($400.00) dollars. The foreman and I were 
figuring on what we actually thought the work was 
worth; the “boss” was swayed unconsciously by his 
desire to get the work. Here was a difference of over 
hfty (50%) per cent between the highest and lowest. 
The actual time and material footed up not quite three 
hundred and twenty-five ($325.00) dollars. The foreman 
and I were impressed with the idea that we must estimate 
safety. The “boss,” being accountable only to him- 
self, could afford to come under. 


Had he taken the job at his own figures, he would 
have done the work conscientiously, but at a loss. Had 
he slurred over the work in some particular, the pieces 
that were burlapped instead of crated might have come 
through alright, but there was a risk. 

The public knows very little how packing for mov- 
ing, storage or shipment should be done. Upnless it is 
carefully explained to them, they cannot understand 
the reason for the seeming great cost. Of course, if 
the men who make the estimates are not practical and. 
cannot explain, it is difficult to get a fair price for good 
work. 

I once talked with a warehouseman who mentioned 
he had been getting a number of good orders for pack- 
ing. I asked him what he considered a good order. 
“Oh, fifty dollars.” If such a man gives an estimate of 
fifty dollars and another who knows his business one 
hundred dollars, the chances are the man that bids fifty 
dollars will get the job; but he is not likely to get the 
next. It is necessary for the man that gives the higher 
figure to be able to give a reason for his charge. 

There is no such advertiser as a pleased customer, 
and there is also no such advertiser as a customer 
whose confidence has been abused. As our Chicago 
friend, Wood, once stated in a paper, “the customer 
will remember the damage long after he has forgotten 
the price of the work.” 

Scarce Business Makes a Timid Estimator. 

Business has been scarce this spring, and there has 
been more of an incentive to get the business and never 
mind the price. Estimators have been imbued with the 
spirit, feeling no doubt that if they did not bring in a 
certain amount of orders from the estimates made their 
usefulness would depreciate. They have been tempted 
to take chances, especially in packing work. We have 
believed that packing work was a profitable part of our 
business. It was until the timid or incompetent esti- 
mator, not satisfied with cutting cartage prices, is now 
cutting packing prices. 

It is easy for a man to estimate fifty or a hundred 
dollars for packing a lot of goods, and then divide up 
his time and material and cover a two hundred dollar 
job with a hundred dollars’ worth of service, letting the 
customer have the risk of damage, especially in a ship- 
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Delegates and Guests at the Annual Outing of the Illinois Furnitu 


ping job, when the customer may never come back. 
But New York is a peculiar city, they come back again 
and again, and when they do, we want them to come 
to us. 

I have in mind the goods of one party that had 
been shipped three times, and the first packing job was 
so satisfactory that the customer has come hack every 
time, and though the price was questioned the first 
time, there has been no question of price since. 

Uniform Méthods the First Step. 

We have noticed in the recent reports of the Illinois 
Association that they are making efforts toward a uni- 
form packing specification, showing how it ts intended 
to protect each piece. The idea is a good one. If it 
were universally adopted, it would make more for uni- 
formity in packing estimates. Some of us would not 
get so many jobs as we do, but we would make more 
money and give better satisfaction. 

An estimator for a large house said recently, “There 
may be something the matter with my judgment, but 
when I estimate I figure on doing the work as if the 
goods were my own, and I lose many orders because 
my employers insists on good packing. When I lose a 
job I follow it up and watch for the delivery, and it 
makes me sick to see what some houses call good pack- 
ing, and how they seem willing to endanger their repu- 
tation by skimping work.” x 

The work turned out by some is such that you are 
inclined to question whether their men really know how 
to pack. You talk with packers, and they say they 
are told to pack that way. Can it be that the employ- 
ers do now know what good packing is, or cannot ap- 
preciate the importance of it? 

But it is not intended in this paper to chide my 
brothers for their short-comings, but to present sugges- 
tions as to their work with the hope of bringing out 
new and instructive ideas in the discussion which I 
hope will follow, 
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When we are called upon to do a packing job, it is 
for one of three purposes: for moving from one house 
to another in the city or suburbs by van; for shipment 
by rail or steamer; or preparatory to storage. The 
least packing is required for the first, more packing 
is required for storage, but the most packing is re- 
quired for shipments, depending on whether the goods 
are shipped by chartered car or in less than car lots or 
whether they are going abroad, when the greatest care 
is required. 

Of course, in this I am not considering shipments 
by lift-van, those of which reduces the packing to a few 
delicate pieces, and, the books, china and bric-a-brac. 

Handling Books, China and Bric-a-Brac. 

There is hardly a load removed from one house 
to another, but that someone must pack books, china, 
glass and bric-a-brac. If there are a number of small 
pictures, it is wise also to set these in excelsior on edge 
in cases. There may be a few delicate pieces of furniture 
that require protection, but they are very few if plenty 
wraps are used in loading, and if these pictures are 
properly placed when loading. 

Most of our active members are equipped with suit- 
able boxes for handling books, and baskets, crates and 
barrels for handling china, glass and bric-a-brac. 

Some use open boxes and baskets for such remov- 
als; others have found by experience that a closed box 
or crate with a cover offers better protection to the con- 
tents, with less liability to claims for loss, and some 
never think of moving finely bound books, even in local 
removals, without wrapping each book separately in 
paper to prevent possible rubbing. We see _ books 
packed in grocery boxes, and sometimes in dry goods 
cases, but the mover has long ago learned that a pack- 
age heavier than two men can comfortably handle is not 
a safe package on stairs or in narrow halls, and when 
the customer packs his own books he should be warned 
not to pack them in dry goods cases or load them in 









































trunks. This suggests the thought also, that chiffoniers 
and other pieces with drawers should also not be heav- 
ily loaded unless you want to start something. And 
small loose articles should not be left in drawers. For 
heaven’s sake give some responsible person the keys, 
Or you may at small expense provide coin bags in 
which to put keys, casters, and other little trouble 
trouble makers, and save yourself some gray hairs. 

Many use barrels, for china, glass and bric-a-brac. 
Some have specially prepared barrels with hinged cov- 
ers, using cases without covers, sometimes with covers 
for larger pieces. 

Crates Pack Faster Than Barrels. 

Several are using a crate with a hinged cover as 
wide and high as the diameter of a barrel, and about 
as long as the barrel is high. These have the capacity 
of two barrels, and can be much more quickly packed 
than two barrels. It is the custom of many to charge 
for barrel packing at so much per barrel, but why bar- 
rels should be packed at a price by the piece and other 
goods by the hour, we are at a loss to understand. A 
barrel of fine glass will require twice as long to pack as 
a barrel of common china, and the only way you could 
even up would be packing in fewer pieces of glass and 
bric-a-brac than the barrel would ordinarily hold. 

In these days when glass tops are in fashion, the 
careful man crates or boxes these. They certainly 
should ride on edge, and some of them are so large that 
if broken, the replacing would at least take the profit 
off the removal. 

Not only the time of packing, but the use of these 
various receptacles should be charged for. It is foolish 
to give the use of these gratis, even though we feel we 
must get that order. 

The transportation of household goods from city 
to city by boat or car for domestic shipments calls for 
careful packing, especially if the goods are in less than 
carload lots and if they are of high grade; and with car 
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rniture Warehousemen’s Association at Lake Harbor, Mich., last June. 


loads some kinds of goods require equally as good pack- 
ing as for less than car loads. China and glass, bric-a- 
brac and ornaments, unless the pieces be large, are al- 
most universally packed in barrels with excelsior, del- 
icate pieces being packed in “French style,” that is, 
first papering in soft paper, and then padding with ex- 
celsior into a ball before stowing in the final package. 
Very rare and delicate pieces, whether small or large, 
are packed separately in boxes, small pieces being em- 
bedded in cotton batting, larger pieces being braced 
with padded strips and filled around with excelsior. 
When the boxes are small, these of course are then put 
in barrels or cases with other bric-a-brac. 

The cost of barrel packing has been so reduced that 
we frequently find fine china and cut glass merely 
packed in excelsior without any wrapping. Fine cut 
glass and bric-a-brac should always be wrapped in soft 
paper before packing in excelsior. We never, or sel- 
dom, know how long the property is to remain in the 
packages. Frequently it is stored for some time at 
destination. Frequently in packing it is found that 
pieces are cracked or damaged. The attention of the 
party in charge at the time should be called to this, a 
memorandum placed in the paper wrapper and a report 
made by the packer on his return to the office. This 
procedure will avoid claims later, or if the packer broke 
the piece at the time of packing, this will come out, if 
when shipped, the owner is notified that such and such 
pieces were found broken or damaged. 

Use Wooden Heads on Barrels. 

Most warehousemen are now using barrel tags, on 
which are shown the date of packing, the name of 
packer, and a general description of the contents, as 
“table china,’ etc. On these is also printed a warning 
that ‘care should be exercised in unpacking”; “top 
hoops should be removed, and head of barrel lifted out 
not hammered in.” I am assuming that most, if not all, 
of you head your barrels with wooden heads, and that 
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you do not, as we sometimes see, fill the barrel to the 
top with china, put on a big wad of excelsior, and nail 
on a piece of burlap. We sometimes receive barrels in 
this shape, and when the excelsior is removed, it is 
usual to find pieces broken at least in the top layer; 
burlap or anything else is a poor substitute for a barrel 
head well fitted; a crate of barrel heads costs little. 


Books are packed best in boxes, not too large for 
two men to easily handle, and the top should be screwed 
on. When nails are used the packer should bear in 
mind that no one is pleased to have nails driven through 
valuable books. Books are usually among the most 
prized possessions, and should therefore be packed with 
care—the cases first lined with paper, water-proof pre- 
ferred, in the event of case being left out in the rain, 
and books with fine bindings should be wrapped sep- 
arately to prevent rubbing. When books are in sep- 
arate sets effort should be made to keep the volumes of 
a set in the same package; otherwise, if a box is lost, 
containing one volume of a set, you may have to re- 
place a complete set to supply the loss. Don’t attempt 
to pack bric-a-brac and books in the same box, un- 
less you put in a separating partition. Annoyance will 
be saved if the packers will mark boxes, indicating 
room from which taken. 


Use Burlap and Paper on Upholstery and Mattresses. 

Glass shelves should be carefully boxed, and plainly 
marked “Glass.” Glass china closets, mirrors, and 
similar breakable articles if sent in car load shipments, 
should be crated, as should pieces with delicate legs, 
especially if heavy, antique pieces that are brittle, weak- 
backed chairs and sofas, and delicate tables. The head 
and foot of brass beds should be crated, although some 
risk packing with pads only. Most of these beds, while 
they appear solid, are really rather flimsy. Since the 
excelsior pad has come in vogue, burlap is not as much 
used as formerly in carload shipments. When it is 
used, if forty-inch, ten-ounce burlap should be used, as 
anything less in weight will not give satisfaction. Bur- 
lap of course, should be used on mattresses and up- 
holstered springs, on rugs and all over upholstered 
furniture. A first-class job requires that paper be first 
used underneath the burlap as a protection against 
dirt and possible weather stains. You are doubtless 
aware that many cities of our country seem to have an 
affection for soft coal smoke, which has a very insin- 
uating way of embracing unprotected goods. Paper 
will also protect from dampness. If rugs are large 
they should be rolled on poles before papering. If they 
are valuable, as well as large, a crate will safeguard them 
from injury. Small rugs, or small packages of any 
kind, should not be stowed loosely in a car, if you will 
avoid claims. Make small packages up with others into 
larger ones. 

New York packers never think of shipping pianos, 


even in a car, without boxing, though they occasionally 
receive them tied up in quilts. 


Pictures of any value should be boxed, and if they 
are covered with glass, it is well to remove the glass and 
pack in another case, if the picture be a painting. With 
pictures of less value, paper pasted over the glass will 
provide against the glass getting broken. If the frame 
of a boxed picture is heavy, old and loose, it should be 
well covered so as to provide against loose pieces rat- 
tling around and puncturing the picture. If the picture 
be very large, the frame should be taken apart when 
bolted together, and the frame packed separately. 


Excelsior Pads Better Than Burlap. 

I have mentioned the use of excelsior pads. These 
can be used to advantage in all carload shipments, pro- 
tecting as they will ornamental carvings and polished 
woodwork if properly placed, better than burlap. When 
these are used on partially upholstered pieces, as chairs 
with upholstered seats, the careful papering of the seat 
is also recommended. Trunks should be crated. 

In packing a carload lot thought should be given to 
the probable facilities for handling at destination. If 
the destination be where any of our members are lo- 
cated less packing should be required than at small 
places where the facilities for handling and the exper- 
ience of the handlers are less. Of course less packing 
should be required in a chartered car if the loader knows 
his business. An occasional wooden strip across the 
car nailed to the sides will act as an effective brace. 
Few think of the pounding a car load of furniture re- 
ceives every time the car stops and starts. If they did, 
more careful packing would be done. In packing for 
less than car load shipments as much care is required 
with china, bric-a-brac, and books, and greater care 
with other goods. Some pieces that you would send in 
the car merely padded must now be crated, and some 
pieces that in the car would be crated, must now be 
tightly boxed, and as to burlapping, some houses will 
not send even bedding without papering and crating, 
and as to crating, it is about as easy to make a neat 
looking crate or case as it is to make a sloppy one, 
and the lumber does not cost much more. Of course, 
if you are satisfied to use over the old rough lumber of 
all widths, thicknesses and shapes that you are taking 
away from customers’ houses when they come to your 
city, I have nothing to say, but even this can be 
put in better shape than we often receive it on ship- 
ments coming to New York, if you will have it trimmed 
up by the use of an electric saw. I understand that 
people sometimes ship in lift vans in order to make an 
impressive entry. On the same principle, you should 
turn out a good looking packing job, as it will give 
much satisfaction when it reaches destination. 

If you happen to make a case too small, do not 
attempt to jam a piece of furniture into it; take a few 
minutes and build up the case. If a crate, do not let 
parts of rockers, handles of bureaus or ornaments pro- 
trude between the slats, to be broken or bruised. It is 
well to mark on the outside of the crates or cases what 
is contained therein. 
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Crate Barrels for Foreign Shipment. 

Of all packing, that for foreign shipments requires 
the greatest care. If furniture receives rough handling 
here, it certainly gets rougher treatment abroad. All 
goods shipped abroad should be in tight boxes, pref- 
erably of tounged and grooved lumber, with strong bat- 
tens on ends. Many, however, bind all of their cases 
with hoop iron; others only the heavier cases. 

Barrels should not be sent as they are on foreign 
shipments, as the tendency is to roll them on their sides 
down inclines and permit them to slam into anything 
they strike. If you use barrels they should be packed 
in crates, two or three in a crate, depending on whether 
they weigh light or heavy. Cases with very fragile con- 
tents should be packed well inside with excelsior or 
straw, and sometimes the outside of the case is covered 
with burlap, with a heavy layer of straw between the 
outside of the case and the burlap, making a bale which 
will relieve the contents from violent shock, 

All cases for foreign shipment are usually lined with 
waterproof case lining. Extra valuable pieces, espec- 
ially pianos and rare books are sometimes packed in 
specially prepared tin lined cases, that they may be 
absolutely water- and vermin-proof. Trunks for foreign 
shipment should be boxed. Very small cases should 
be avoided for European shipment. For Central and 
South American shipments cases are very often limited 
in size, and it is well before packing such goods, to 
consult the steamship company as to proper packing, 
marking, taking of net and tare weights, etc. 

I must not leave this foreign packing without con- 
sidering the lift-van development, which the war has 
put temporarily out of business. These vans, as you 
know, are large boxes about the size of half of an 
American freight car, without wheels. Their size de- 
mands respect; and tackle being required to handle 
them, they are kept right-side up, and are handled just 
as little as possible. These are loaded much as you 
would a chartered car for domestic shipment, perhaps 
less packing being required, as a liberal quantity of 
wraps are furnished with the van. This method of 
shipping has this advantage—that you are able to load, 
lock and seal the van in the presence of the owner, not 
to be opened again until it is unlocked in his presence. 
The van being kept rightside up, there is little chance 
for breakage, and the chances for loss are at the min- 
imum, which cannot be said of case shipments. 

Goods for Storage Should Be Packed. 

As to packing goods for storage, as indicated in my 
opening remarks, for some reason in New York when 
taking an order we are afraid to approach a customer 
and tell him how badly his goods need packing for fear 
of losing a storage order to some pirate who does_not 
know or doesn’t care. 

There is nothing outside of her family that is of as 
much interest to the good housekeeper as her house- 
hold furniture. She can be made to understand that if 
her furniture is stored for any length of time without 


protection it will get dusty, as it will if it stands in her 
own house; moths will get into the upholstered goods’ 
as in her own house, if not protected. 

She can be shown that pictures must be handled 
when not on the wall, and that the plaster may come off 
if the pictures are not padded, that elegantly polished 
surfaces if scratched must be entirely done over and may 
never look the same. She recognizes that her books 
and bric-a-brac must be packed, and she is willing to be 
shown usually if the estimator has the intelligence to 
show her. She is no different from the Chicago lady 
who had been accustomed to packing by our brethren 
there. and when the New York lady once has a good 
job of packing done she is never satisfied unless it is well 
done the next time. 

Unless you pack the goods, to do the customer and 
yourself justice you must allow them to take up more 
room in your warehouse, and as taxes and valuables are 
going up rapidly we haven’t much room to give away. 

It frequently occurs that a person who would be 
willing to pay a good price to have his furniture prop- 
erly packed for a long period of storage, will object 
to having the same amount of packing done for two 
or three months’ storage. In such cases, if you want 
the short storage, and wish to retain your customer, it 
would be advisable that you recommend that the goods 
be stored in a more extended space and not piled up 
toward the ceiling. Stored in this way, of course, the 
warehouseman should get his compensation for addi- 
tional space occupied. 

Speaking in a general way of packing goods for 
storage, it would seem that especially on fine and me- 
dium furniture, scarcely less packing is required than 
for carload shipments. Books, china, glassware, bric-a- 
brac and ornaments should be packed the same as for 
carload shipments. 

Valuable pictures, and pictures or mirrors with del- 
icate frames should be boxed, others could be safely 
handled if properly padded. Glass china closets, curio 
cabinets, highly carved and inlaid or fragile furniture 
should be crated. Other furniture can be well protected 
at small cost by properly padding. 

Keep Rugs and Carpets Moth-Proof. 

Rugs and carpets should be cleaned, and (if not 
stored in cold storage) made “moth-proof,” and re-moth- 
proofed at least once a year. Blankets, clothing, and 
other articles liable to injury by moths should be packed 
in trunks or boxes with mothaline or other moth pre- 
ventative, and should also be examined at least once a 
year. 

Goods that are not in proper shape for storage are 
often brought to the warehouses by outside movers. It 
would seem wise that the owner be notified, and his 
attention called to the importance of packing before 
stowing them away. 

While it is not a matter of packing, still the subject 
of stowing the goods in the storeroom might be consid- 
ered. Some of our members do not get full value out 
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of their space, owing to the uneconomical methods they 
adopt. The packer stows the goods away quickly as 
they are handed to him, and very often they are not as 
well stowed in the room as they are stowed in the 
vans, whereas, they should really occupy less room in 
the storeroom, the goods being all at hand and more 
easy of selection than when the goods are loaded in 
vans. 


Some warehousemen have found that a liberal use of 
pads between furniture when stowing goods in room to 
be of great advantage, protecting the furniture as it will 
from many scratches and mars. 

This seems to be a never-ending subject, and while 
I have gone into it at perhaps altogether too great 
length, much more no doubt could be added by many 
of our members who are practical warehousemen. 


Ini my earlier remarks I mentioned various cases, 
crates, barrels, etc., used by some of our members, also 
some packing that was good and some that was bad. 
We have here some pictures taken of these articles 
which will perhaps be of more interest than further 
reading of this paper. By courtesy of the Trans-Cont- 
inental Freight Company they will be shown on the 
screen, and I will read the explanation of each as the 


picture 1s shown. 
Grant WAYNE. 





Plate I. 


This represents a group of boxes, crates and a barrel 
used by various members, principally in house to housé 
removals. 

The two crates at the left are made of maple slats 
bound and reinforced by galvanized steel bands securely 
fastened. The small one numbered 9 has a capacity 
of about a barrel and occupies much less space in load- 
ing. Crate numbered 85 has fully the capacity of two 
barrels and will occupy very much less space in the load 
than two barrels. These are lightly but strongly made. 
The small crate is used by our member also for storage 
of silverware over the summer. These crates are also 
used by the Reliable Storage Warehouses of. Detroit. 

The barrel marked 43 is used for china, bric-a-brac, 
etc., by the Union Transfer & Storage Co., similar bar- 
rels being used by other houses, 


The upper box to the right is used by the West End 
Storage Warehouse for moving from house to house 
and for packing of silverware. 

The chest immediately underneath is used by the 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. for books and heavy 
articles. 

The box below and at the extreme right is used 
for the transfer of books and bric-a-brac by some of our 
members. 

Packages with a cover have the advantage over 
others for the reason that they may be securely fastened 
and the loss of contents in transit may thus be avoided. 





Plate II. 


This represents different receptacles for the packing 


of books for storage and for shipment. 


The box in the middle is the standard box for the 
handling of books, strongly made with battens on each 
end, and can be used over and over and over if the cov- 


ers are screwed on tight. 


The lower middle box represents a box of books 
packed in such a box after the box has been properly 
lined with paper. 

‘The case to the left is perhaps one that should not 
be used for packing books. It would require four men 
to handle such a case, not to mention the danger from 
straining and abrasion at every handling on account of 


the extreme weight of the contents. An expert will ad- 
mire the appearance of the cover on this case. 


The three boxes to the right are such as should not 
pe used for books. Such boxes are now being made of 
very light lumber. The bottom and top of the bottom 
box were sprung as shown, when these goods were 
received, and half of the bottom of the box is split from 
the weight therein contained. 


The top box does not show clearly in the picture 
that the only protection is several thin slats of wood 
over a folded newspaper. If this box were thrown over 
the slats are so slight that they would come away from 
the sides, even if they were not broken by the impact, 
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Plate ITT. 


This shows barrel packing, the barrel at the right 
being properly headed, that at the left having a bur- 
lap head, packed above the top of the barrel. ‘The re- 
sult of such packing is shown in the upright barrel in 
the middle. Such barrels are frequently received in 
consignments. 

It is a satisfaction to do packing with a sound, 
clean barrel. The uncovered barrel may have been soiled 
after leaving the packer. Its appearance is not attrac- 
tive. Barrel heads may be purchased at small cost by the: 
crate in most any city, that will fit sugar or coffee bar- 
rels, which are the proper barrels to use for packing. 
Barrel hoops also may be obtained. 

The. advantage of a barrel headed with a wooden 
head is that the package has the greatest strength, the 
top hoop and the barrel head holding the staves firmly 
in position, whereas with a burlap top there is no such 
reinforcement. 





Plate IV. 


This is to show a good sample of packing in paper 
reinforced with excelsior pads. It will be noted that the 
pads on the upholstered pieces are so placed not to only 
protect the frame work of the furniture, but also to avoid 
indentations occasioned by tying of cord, and which in- 
dentations are sometimes seen when furniture is un- 
packed, and which are both annoying to the customer 





and a trial to the warehouseman handling the goods. 
The bed-spring and mattress were at hand and were 
used to assist in making a background. These pieces 
were carefully papered before burlap was used. The 
numbers indicate, the bottom number the lot number 
under which the goods are known as a substitute for the 
name of the account ; the upper number is the piece num- 
ber in the lot, the 335th piece. The mark also shows that 
this is a box spring for brass bed, indicating thereby 
that there were probably wooden beds in the lot. The 
mattress also indicates that it belongs to the same bed 
although this is not shown in the picture. This is a good 
sample of packing for storage purposes. The mattress 
and spring are pretty sure to be delivered in a clean con- 


dition. - 





Plate V. 


This is a sample of good crating, either for shipping 
or storage purposes. The crates are strongly made, 
having a due regard for the weight and size of the pack- 
ages. They are well braced inside and where the braces 
are attached the furniture is protected. 





°Plate VI. z 


This represents a group of goods improperly crated. 
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The upper crate to the left contains a table with polished 
top; top covered in paper, protected only by two slats. 
It was only by good fortune that this paper was not torn 
and the top gauged. Three additional slats and several 
excelsior pads would not have cost much and would have 
insured the safety of this top. The crate was not put 
together in such a manner as most of our members 
would be expected to construct a crate. 

The lower crate at the left is made of % lumber. 
It contains a small settee. The packer secured it to a 
cleat underneath the settee, and not being satisfied that 
this would be altogether secure, later placed a cleat 
across the seat of the settee, with a double pad between 
the seat and the cleat. It is safe to say that when this 
piece is delivered the seat will show a depression where 
it should be rounded out. 

The crate on the extreme right was evidently made 
by a master builder. It is not true in shape, the braces 
are wrongly placed, and not contented with the braces, 
he has used twine to securely tie the pieces to the 
braces. Whenever this crate was handled it wabbled 
from side to side, although the pieces are fairly well 
papered and may be delivered in good shape. If shipped 
out of town, this crate will practically have to be re- 
built. 

The corner cabinet crated and standing in the mid- 
dle. is packed in a wrongly-made crate. When it is 
stated that this cabinet is finished in gold leaf with 
Vernis Martin decoration, that the front of the cabinet 
is held in place half way up with a wooden brace cut 
out to the shape of the cabinet, there being no pad be- 
tween this brace and the cabinet, that the drawer im- 
mediately below the glass portion was held closed by 
driving a wire nail at an angle of 45 degrees into the 
brace between the drawer and the glass cabinet, that 
the two doors to the cabinet below were kept closed 
with a similar wire nail, that the cabinet was not pro- 
tected with pads in any way, nor papered, and that this 
entire consignment was packed in a similar manner, 
all will agree that such packing is criminal. This work 
was done by a leading upholsterer in the city from which 
it came. 





Plate VII. 


This shows two boxes with pictures set in them with 
newspapers between. These happened to be at hand 
and were photographed. Frequently pictures are re- 
ceived packed in this way in larger boxes, the screw 
eyes not being removed from the frames, and with 
every motion these screw eyes rub on the frame of the 
next picture and occasionally break the glass. This 
may be considered better than tying pictures loosely 
in bundles. It would seem better practice to pack them 
on end with excelsior or pads between, in larger and 
stronger cases, with the tops off if desired for removal 
or storage, and perhaps more carefully packed if the 
pictures are to be shipped. 

Some of our members have special cases which they 
use for pictures as shown in this plate. The two cases 
in the background, one is 4 ft. x 2 ft.; the other is 2 ft. 
x 2 ft. x 4 ft. 





Plate VIII. 


This shows some furniture received for storage that 
should not have been received by any first-class ware- 
houseman. This was received in this manner no doubt, 
owing to the severe competition prevailing at present. 
The customer was not notified that such goods should 
be protected. | 

The mattress and pillows may escape being’ soiled. 
If not, there will be dissatisfaction. 


What the idea was in tying pads on a clock case 


in this manner, is for you to say. It certainly protects © 


the finish from the twine. The case appears to have 
been crated, but crating costs money and the ware- 
houseman evidently wanted the job and said nothing 
about it. 


The brass bed is of the flimsy affairs referred to and 


unless properly protected is likely to be a source of 
trouble for the warehouseman. 

The chiffonier should have had more protection than 
a newspaper on the top. Perhaps it is filled with con- 
tents. If so, the warehouseman need not be surprised 
if one or more of the legs are missing when he comes 
to make delivery and if some of the veneer is off. The 
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start in this direction has already been made at the top. 
(See extreme right.) 

The work table when turned upside down by the 
porter showed that it was filled with contents, and about 
one hundred buttons dropped to the floor. Patrons 
should be warned as to packing of contents, and should 
not send a piece of this kind, standing on delicate legs, 
filled with heavy articles. This was a handsome ma- 
hogany piece and should really have been crated with 
some other delicate piece. 

The table behind this is a Chinese nest table, fre- 
quently received and is in a badly damaged condition. 
The damage does not show in the plate. 

In front is a carpet rug and immediately behind is. 
a Turkish rug. The carpet rug was tied in this shape 
with string. It does not show clearly in the picture. 
The Turkish rug had originally been wrapped in one 
thickness of newspaper, nearly all of which was torn 
from the rug. The owner will doubtless say that this 
was well wrapped when placed on deposit and that the 
newspaper should have protected the rug from moths, 
with possible loss to the warehouseman who cannot re- 
fute this statement. 

The chair with back broken, to the left of rug, while 
a cane chair, is a handsomely carved piece. If this had 
been crated in a small crate with the work table, this 
damage would not have occurred. This piece once 
broken, can never be put in perfect condition. 

The table at the left, as warehousemen occasionally 
find, has had the rear leg broken across with the grain 
of the wood. If this had been padded with excelsior 
pads originally it would probably have gone through 
safely and the missing foot at any rate would have been 
found when the piece was to be delivered. A new foot 
must now be made at the expense of the warehouse- 
man. | 














Plate IX. 


This is merely present in connection with the re- 


marks as to shipment by lift van. You have all seen 
the trade-mark used by the Bowling Green Co., a van 
body being loaded on to a steamer, but you are not 





so familiar with the method of stowing goods in the 
van previous to shipment, nor of the unpacking when 
the goods are delivered. 

It will be noted that little or no packing is required 
when goods are shipped in this way, the van when 
loaded being locked and sealed, transported to the 
steamer, hoisted on board by tackle and deposited in 
the hold in an upright position; being hoisted out and 
deposited on a similar truck at destination and unloaded 
at residence. 





State Insurance Covers Warehouse Employes. 


A new law passed in the State of Washington has 
created a State Industry Insurance Commission, which 
is to have jurisdiction over the employes of transfer and 
storage companies, so far as concerns accidents, injuries, 
or claims incurred or made in connection with their em- 
ployment. The law provides that a sum equal to two 
per cent of all wages be paid by the employer to the 
state, which shall be held in a separate fund by the com- 
mission above named and applied, or such part thereof 
as may be necessary, to the adjustment of damage 
claims, and if it be found that the amount collected is 
more than sufficient for the purpose a corresponding re- 
duction is to be made on the sum to be collected for the 
purpose during the ensuing year. No claims for per- 
sonal injuries, etc., may be brought by any employe 
against the employer. Mr. Millard Johnson, of the Spo- 
kane Transfer & Storage Company advises the Bulletin 
that from the experiences and observation of the ware- 
housemen there they are inclined to believe that this law 
will work to their advantage as it will give insurance at 
practically cost and relieve them from the serious menace 
and expense entailed upon them by the so-called “am- 
bulance chasing” lawyers. 

The experiment will doubtless be watched with in- 
terest. If properly conducted there is little question 
that it would solve a most vexatious problem for all em- 
ployers of labor, but the actual results obtained in such 
systems of insurance against accidents as well as sick- 
ness are frequently widely different from that hoped for. 
Germany has had such a system in effect for about thirty 
years and investigators recently making a thorough 
study of its working and the results have reached con- 
clusions in regard to it of unexpected interest and im- 
portance. Their findings were summarized in Bulletin 
No. 166, page 368 (Bound Bulletin Nos. 155-166 for the 
year 1913). Their conclusion was that the feigning of 
illness and accident—malingering, as it is called—was. 
not the worst phase of the situation; that under such 
a system a man easily find some ground, however slight, 
for making a claim and then imagination does the rest. 
“The tragedy of all great reforms,’ Professor Bern- 
hard, one of the investigators, pointedly remarked, “lies 
in this, that the unintended results are often more pow- 
erful than the intended results.” 

From “The Bulletin” of the American Warehousemen’s 

Association. 








I. C. C. Forbids Special Charge for “Car 
Spotting”’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
its order and opinion annuling the tariffs providing for 
car spotting charges. 

During the course of the proceedings in the “Five 
Per Cent Case,” suggestions were made that the car- 
riers might add to their revenues by charging for their 
services in placing cars upon private sidings, industrial 
tracks, and at points convenient for loading and un- 
loading. 

When this theory, among many others, was being 
advanced in order to enable the carriers to augment 
their revenues by additional charges for so-called special 
services, the Traffic Bureau of The New York Merch- 
ants’ Association, on behalf of members, appeared in op- 
position to the proposed penalties and arranged for the 
presentation of testimony by witnesses representing in- 
terests which would be directly affected. 

Although the commission made no order in the 
“Five Per Cent Case” requiring such an increase in the 
transportation charges; following the suggestions which 
had been advanced the carriers in official classification 
territory proceeded with the publication of tariffs provid- 
ing for an additional charge, commonly termed a “spot- 
ting charge,” for placing cars for loading or unloading 
at convenient points on the tracks of industries specif- 
ically named in said tariffs. 


Tariffs Suspended; Hearing Ordered. 

The effective date of these tariffs was suspended by 
the commission pending a hearing and investigation in 
a separate proceeding known as the “Car Spotting Case.” 

In view of the large number of shippers and indus- 
tries involved, hearings were held at various points in 
Official Classification territory, including an extended 
hearing which was conducted before Commissioner 
Harlan in New York. 

It was contended on behalf of the shippers that (a) 
the proposed charge was already taken into account and 
included in the line haul charges, (b) that the line haul 
includes and should continue to include the movement 
of cars to a convenient point on private or industrial 
tracks for loading or unloading; and (c) that the same 
rule should be applied as was announced by the commis- 
sion in the California switching cases. 


Opinion of the Commission. 

The commission in announcing its opinion and order 
(34-I. C. C. 609) said: 

“As existing rates must be deemed to have been 
constructed to cover the customary placement of cars 
at factory doors, whether upon an industry spur or 
private siding, or upon the tracks of an industrial plant, 
and the outward movement of cars from such tracks, 
without regard to the size or nature of the plant, to now 
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add a charge to the line haul rate for that service would 
be revolutionary. 

“While we have from time to time called the attention 
of the carriers to the possibility of increased revenues 
from certain sources, and have suggested that it might 
be that the carriers ought to make a charge in addition 
to the line haul rate for some services in connection with 
the movement of cars within industrial plants, for which 
no such additional charge is now made, we have never 
intended to suggest that an additional charge would be 
proper for services which by long continued genera! 
custom and usage have been treated as covered by the 
line haul rate, 

“It does not appear that the terminal facilities of 
the respondents, exclusive of industry spurs, private sid- 
ings, and tracks of industrial plants, are now adequate 
for the receipt and delivery of all carload freight which 
they have been accustomed to receive and deliver upon 
such tracks at convenient points for loading and un- 
loading. 

‘The public interest is served in many ways by per- 
mitting the carriers to use the tracks of industrial plants 
as a part of their terminal facilities. The exclusively 
owned terminals of the carriers are thereby relieved of 
a heavy burden under which they would either break 
down completely or be so congested as to greatly in- 
convenience shippers who are compelled to receive and 
deliver their freight in those terminals. The distribu- 
tion of terminals also tends to prevent the undue con- 
centration of industries and consequent concentration of 
population, thus aiding the solution of one of our so- 
cial problems. 

“Especially ought the tracks of the industrial plant 
to the extent that they are used by the carrier for a 
public service be treated as a part of its terminal facil- 
ities where the carrier does not show that it would be 
possible for to provide the necessary terminal facilities 
in any other way.” 

Order of the Commission. 

And it then held: “Tariffs proposing a ‘spotting 
charge’ for placing cars for loading or unloading at con- 
venient points on the tracks of industries specifically 
named in the tarifts found not to be justified for the rea- 
son that the proposed charge would apply in many cases 
to services covered by the line haul rate. 

“The line haul rate covers the customary movement 
of cars over industry tracks incident to the receipt and 
delivery of carload freight at convenient points on those 
tracks for loading or unloading without regard to the 
size or complexity of the industry, and the points at 
which the cars are to be placed by the carrier for that 
purpose without additional charge are to be determined 
by general usage. 
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The Team Owners’ Operating Costs 


Below is given the remainder of the paper on “The Team 
Owners’ Operating Costs” prepared by H. T. Lay and read by W. 
D. Lest of TRANSFER & STORAGE at the annual convention of 
the National Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association at Spring- 
fieli, Mass., last June.. Part of this paper was published in the 
July number of TRANSFER & STORAGE. 


DITOR, TRANSFER & STORAGE :—I have read 

with interest the various articles you have published 
from time to time showing the cost of keeping a horse 
in various parts of the country,’ We submit a summary 
of our 1914 year’s costs, thinking it may be of interest 
to your readers. We would like to see more of these 
statements and feeding ideas for comparison with our 
own. We feel sure that they would be of mutual aid 
to all horse owners to whom the cost of keeping a horse 
is a vital question. 

This is based on the actual cost for the year 1914, 
feeding and stabling: 


Average cost of oats per bushel ...........ccecces $ 43 
Average coet of hag per tOM ccc sic c cc ivccianicvevics 17.25 
Average cost of corn per bushel ......ccccscoscess 842 
Average cost of meal, per bushel ................05- 783 


Per horse. Per horse 
Per year Per month 


Salaries, stable foreman, day man, night 
EE Te as Coen Oe MN $ 39.54 $ 3.29 
EE bcs s Du kd ch eet Aiea oc ewen eee 157.80 13.15 
SPER OF EE PO TE Te Te 28.64 2.39 
Veterinary and medicine .................. 2.86 24 
Tmewmremce Of Worees ..... co.cc ccvcccescci 6.88 57 
SE, Ce IOS oss ons dc vb oa'cedon viruses 7.31 61 
I A OD iis ons wawkne o8 deen banwenee 12.68 1.06 
Taxes on stable and horses ............... 6.53 54 
SN 5 aie cddeedevadcereseueecers 16.68 1.39 
$278.92 $23.24 


We use an electric chopper and a Gibson Oat 
Crusher, also run by electricity and figure a distinct 
saving by so doing. Four quarts of whole oats make 
about eight quarts of crushed oats and we feed four 
quarts of whole oats, so we figure a saving of about 25 
per cent through using an oat crusher. 

We had some large covered troughs built, cemented 
on the bottom and about eight inches up on the sides 
and ends, which hold feed for one meal for eight horses. 
Into these troughs we put eighty pounds of chopped 
hay, then thirty-two quarts of crushed oats, and four 
quarts of corn meal and a little salt. This is scalded 
and the covers shut down and is fed before it gets cold. 
This is at morning and at night. At noon we feed 
about five pounds of loose hay and six quarts of crushed 
oats dry with about one pint of whole corn to a horse 
when the horses are working hardest. 


Very truly yours, 


THE CHASE TRANSFER CO., 
T. H. Pratt, Manager. 


“No more figures came in to TRANSFER & 
‘STORAGE, so in order to stimulate discussion, 
~ TRANSFER & STORAGE printed in its March num- 
ber, Aeset of horse cost figures gotten out by W. H. S. 
Jarvis, of Jarvis, Crawford & Co., a firm of certified 


public accountants of Boston, Mass. “These figures are ) 
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given below. At the time they were first published they 
caused much comment in the industry, although none 
of it reached the writer’s ears direct. 

Mr. Jarvis accompanied his trucking cost figures 
with an article the most important parts of which are 
quoted: 

“To start with, there are 365 or 366 days in a cal- 
endar year. A horse, to take the horse as a unit, must 
be fed, housed, maintained and cared for during the 365 
days, but to get his earning capacity, excepting the 
unusual occasions of a few Sundays or night work, there 
should be a deduction of 52 days for Sundays and 9 for 
holidays, (61 days) leaving 304 effective days. This is 
actually a reduction of 16% per cent or %. 

“Further, for illustration, a large draying business 
of just 200 horses, must of course, have from four to six 
driving horses for the use of managers and foremen in 
properly directing the work. There are spare horses or 
sick horses, which would bring the total of productive 
horses up to about 20, that is 10 per cent. Now, these 
driving horses. must be fed and cared for, as well as 
the sick horses, and this takes off 10 per cent more 
from the 83% per cent left which would leave exactly 
75 per cent. Therefore, if it costs, as it does at present, 
$19.87 per month to feed a draft horse of the heavy 
type, and there are 200 horses in the stable, it means 
an expenditure at present prices for oats, hay and other 
feed, of $3,974, and to get the cost of keeping one draft 
horse effectively in the street per day, divide by the 
number of horses and make allowance for holidays, and 
this would be 90 cents per horse per day, from which 
you must not jump to the conclusion that anyone claims 
a horse actually eats 90 cents worth of feed per day. 
What it actually eats is 66 cents at present prices, and 
the rest is added as his proportion of that food eaten 
by the idle horses, the sick horses, and that proportion 
of the holiday divided up on the working day. 


“A two-horse team, where the driver gets $15.00 per 
week, would figure out at the start as follows: 


Driver’s pay per day 
Each horse feed per day in street (90 cents) 


Mr. Jarvis then produced a tabulation which he had 
worked out from a large draying concern: 
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Cost of Operating Single and Double Teams Per Day in 


Boston. 

l-horse 2-horse 
Per Day hitch hitch 
CE BN i on Kc tnenkadeatenanesseisadens $2.00 $2.50 
Peed oer Wet: GIG wckc cincecycccctvccds 90 1.80 
Rent and stable expenses per horse ........ Jl 62 
Shoeing and small repairs per horse ..... 19 38 
Claims, accidents, tolls, etc. ......cccccccees 18 36 
Foremen’s and lumper’s pro rata .......... 1.18 36 
Other helpers per horse .......ccccscccccece .20 40 
Repairs, harness and painting .............. 13 20 

Manager’s and _ superintendent’s _ salaries 
OOP RW ki bide 60 Cas xe dapebeasis tates 1.10 20 
Office rent, telephones and clerks .......... 31 62 
Miscellaneous, veterinary, etc. ...........-- 24 48 
Fire and accident insurance ..........+.+.-- 08 16 
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Depreciation for renewals of horses ....... 20 40 
EE vk bvivcs .cxdobic cle eae $5.02 $8.54 


These figures also seem high, but must we trust to 
them as long as we have so few others? The figures 
given by Mr. Jarvis for feeding seem exceptionally high 
when compared with those given by Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pratt. Of course it is difficult to compare the dif- 
ferent cities as supplies are usually much more ex- 
pensive in some than in others, which are closer to the 
agricultural districts. 

In order that four sets of figures might be given in 
this paper, the writer recently called upon four of the 
leading transfer companies in Pittsburgh, Pa., to get 
cost figures from them. Out of these four, only one, 
the Pittsburgh Transfer Co., was able to give the figures. 
The manager of the Pittsburgh Transfer Co., L. J. 
Quinn, has made quite a study of costs in the transfer 
business. The figures that he gave for one horse for 
one month, estimated on seventy-five head of horses 
operating from one place are as follows: 


IN he on etl HU Cees bla S hme cued ob $ 55.00 
a a A a le a 1.50 
RE. hae ie gs oe ae eo eit Le lee eee cawe 1.50 
ETRE nS EUR OU SE PRE DE en 50 
Depreciation at 10 per cent, value $1.100 ....... ere 9.17 
Interest on investment of $1,100 at six per cent...... 5.50 
ee i i a Ae tile h headline sa ah le inp eit ’asee 3.00 
|) REE re ees ae meee mee REN ES MO eae ae 25.00 
Spee WU GUE MIIOUES i. nob ocd os cove vccsivcancess 10.00 

SE <a ¢te nck enadaddesdbbads Asawa eeceeemewae $111.17 


There are some things figured into Mr. Andrew’s 
report that are not in these of Messrs. Pratt and Quinn 
and vice versa. The factors in the cost systems do not 
seem to be all used in every case. I would suggest that 
an enumeration of the factors would run about as fol- 


lows: 

1—Wages of driver and helper if one. Wages of 
helpers to be charged against all horses and divided 
so that each horse is charged proportionally. 

2—Insurance. 

3—Rent or taxes on stable and office space and ‘taxes 
on horses, such as licenses, etc. 

4—Depreciation at between 10 and 20 per cent. 

5—Interest on investment, including investment not 
only in horses, but in barns and wagons, etc. 





6—Shoeing. 
7—Veterinary. 
8—Feed. 


9—Salaries of clerks, foremen, manager, stenographers 
and office supplies. 

10—Telephone. 

11—Wagon repairs, painting, etc. 

12—Miscellaneous, which should include any other 
items. 





New Shipping Form for H. H. G. 


Editor TRANSFER & STORAGE :—I am enclos- 
ing a copy of the new shipping form which we intend 
to use in our office for all shipments. Before making 
shipments, it is our intention in all cases either to have 
one of these forms signed by our customer or have 
some written instructions from him as to the method of 


shipping the goods, giving us the valuation where re- 
quired, so that in making shipments and in giving the 
valuation to the railroad and express companies, we shall 
be giving them the value as given us by the owner. 
When publishing this, will you kindly note that we 
would be very glad to receive orders from warehouse- 
men or draymen for these forms at a rate of $2.25 per 
thousand. The name of the warehouseman or drayman 
ordering them will be substituted in place of ours and 
the last paragraph on the shipping order, referring to 
railroad rules as to the prepayment in reference to Wash- 
ington, will be eliminated. 
C. W. Pimper, Treasurer, 
SECURITY STORAGE CO., Washington, D. C. 
ee Tee ee eT eee 19 
The Security Storage Co. will please ship the following: 
to 
By freight at the lowest rate on household goods. 
stating as my agent that “The value of this ship: 
ment does not exceed ten ($10) dollars per one 
hundred (100) pounds and is stated for the purpose 
of enabling the carrier to apply the proper published 


rate.” 

or 
By freight at a higher rate, stating as my agent 
that “The value of this shipment exceeds ten ($10) 
dollars per one hundred (100) pounds and is stated 
for the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the 
proper published rate.” 
Ship the goods as a carload lot. 

or 
Ship the goods less than a carload by weight. 
Ship the goods freight prepaid. 

or 


Ship the goods freight collect. 

Ship the goods by express, prepaid/collect, valued 
De v<cekawdcenewieks 

Insure the shipment under your policy with the 
United States “Lloyds” against fire, derailment, 


collision and theft for $........... ices 
cents per $100 or against “All Risks’ including 
breakage for $......... eee cents per $100. 


If arrangements have not been made for the pay- 
ment of storage, shipping and other charges, you 
are authorized to collect by draft attached to bill of 
lading or through your correspondent. 

SE isi ye n'k Wh wk wh Ww a ee Knee 
If ‘All Risks” insurance is wanted send a list of 
any piece or package valued at more than $100. 





ME dineiwiave sess R R. quotes us the following 
ee Seer ree ToC eererere eT Teer ETE ee 
Less carload released cents per 100 pounds, 
“og Mh i ce, sn, AE PER EC cents per 100 pounds. 
ee ere reer eee cents per 100 
pounds, not released ........ cents per 100 pounds. 
Minimum ...... Perens 000 pounds. 


The railroads require prepayment of freight charges 
in most cases, but north of Washington and east 
of Chicago freight may be sent “collect” to most 
points. 





Ordinance Requiring Registration of All Re 
movals of Household Goods in Paducah, Ky. 


An ordinance was passed recently in Paducah, Ky., 
requiring all draymen, expressmen, transfermen or stor- 
age companies to make a written report of all household 
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goods moved from one location to another in this city, 
or to railroad or wharf to the chief of police. The or- 
dinance was introduced at the instance of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, the Retail Grocers’ Association 
and the Furniture Dealers’ Association. It is stated that 
the principal object of the measure is to enable dealers 
to keep tab on those people who may owe them. 

Similar ordinances have been introduced in various 
cities from time to time, but the majority of them have 
been killed by the transfer and storage interests. In the 
few cases where such an ordinance has been passed the 
law is not rigidly enforced. Such an ordinance was 
prepared and presented to the aldermen of New York 
City this spring, but the timely work on the part of 
the Van Owners’ Association and the New York Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association prevented the passage 
of this measure. 





Again, the Warehouseman’s Lien. 
Denver, Coro., July 19, 1915. 
Editor, TRANSFER & STORAGE :—Please publish 
in your next issue of TRANSFER & STORAGE any 
information you may have relative to cases similar to 
the one stated below. 

About a year and a half ago we moved part of a 
customer’s goods from one house to another and the 
rest of the goods we stored. 

On several occasions we tried to get him to pay us 
at least a part of our account, which represented mov- 
ing and storage, but all we could get was promises. 
Finally we insisted that a payment be made on this ac- 
count, and he told us that if we would garnishee his 
wages he would go into bankruptcy. We garnisheed 
his wages and he went into bankruptcy. 

Now we are obliged to turn these goods over to the 
referee in bankruptcy or whoever he appoints as re- 
ceiver, without our charges being paid. 

Thanking you in advance for any information you 
may be able to publish relative to the above, we beg 
to remain, 

Yours truly, 


DUFFY STORAGE & MOVING CO., 
Per J. F. D. 


Editor TRANSFER & STORAGE :—Would say in 
answer to your inquiry of yesterday with which came 
copy of letter to you from Duffy Storage & Moving 
Co. of Denver, Colo., that I assume that the work re- 
ferred to the second paragraph of Duffy’s letter was 
done under one contract; or in other words, that the 
storage of part of the goods was arranged for at the 
time the customer planned for the balance of his effects 
to be delivered to another house. 

On the assumption that this was the case, Duffy 
would have a right to hold his charges for the entire 
service against the goods stored. 

If he could realize from the property in question 
the amount of his account, he would be privileged to do — 
so by disposing of the goods after, of course, complying 


with the law, giving due notice, etc. I do not. under- 


stand why the Duffy people were required to turn the 
storage goods over to the referee in bankruptcy with- 
out the payment of their charges, as such proceedings 
we have never known to happen before. 

In all the warehouse receipt acts, and we presume 
they have such a law in Colorado, the warehouseman is 
given the prior lien for his charges against goods in his 
possession, and in my judgment the referee had no 
more authority to demand the surrender of the goods 
in question without the payment of charges being made 
to the Duffy Co., than he would have to go to a bank 
and insist upon collateral being surrendered without pay- 
ing the bankrupt’s loan. 

This statement is based entirely upon common sense 
and general knowledge of the situation as we have it. 
Of course, there may be circumstances in connection 
with the Duffy transaction that would lead the writer 
to advance a different opinion, but as the case submit- 
ted stands, we would not think of turning over any ef- 
fects of this kind to a receiver or anyone else, unless out 
charges were paid before the goods left our warehouse. 

(Signed) Jas. F. Keenan, Pres. 


HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 











Beecher Draft Spring Co, 





New Haven, Conn. 
Write for Catalogue. 


UMANITY TO THE HORSE” 





OTT ter 


THE BEECHER SAFETY DEVICE. 


Manufacturers ef Open Link, Rope Traces, and Lap Loop 






CONVENIENT, DURABLE, 
PRACTICAL. 
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Transfer, Warehouse and Storage Companies’ Directory 

















ATLANTA, GA. 





Morrow Transfer & Storage 
Company, 
STORAGE AND HAULING. 


Members of A. W. A. and N. Y. F. W. A. 
26 West Alabama Street. 





Cathcart 
Transfer & Storage Co., 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





“WE MOVE EVERYTHING” 


R. S. Brine Transportation Co. 


43 Indin Street. 


Trucking, Forwarding and Rigging. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIONEER 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


WAREHOUSES 


GEO. H. SHEPHARD, 


General Manager. 








GEO. F. SHEPHARD, 
Trafic Manager. 


87 to 52 Flatbush Avenue. 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, ete. Packing and 
Shipping to all parts of the World. 
Rug and Carpet Cleaning. Metor 
and Horse-Drawn Vans. Fire and 
Thief-Proof Vaults for Valuables. 





From Everywhere 
Briefly Told. 


News 





Everett Veteran Firemen’s Association 
of Everett, Mass., is about to engage in 
the storage business, a building having 
been erected on Second street in that 
city, on 2 lot adjoining the association’s 
headquarters. 

Charles R. Crowther, president and 
treasurer of the Lattin Storage & Truck- 
ing Company of Bridgeport, ‘Conn., has 
become a member of the Central New 
England Team Owners’ Association. 
Mr. Crowther was present at the recent 
convention of the National Team & 
Motor Truck Owners’ Association’s con- 
vention at Springfield, Mass. 

A movement is on foot in New York 
State to form a state association of horse 
and vehicle owners. 

E. W. Thompson Transfer & Storage 
Co., of Aurora, Ill., has purchased the 
transfer business of Joseph Maher in 
that city. The Thompson company has 
recently moved out of its New York 
street building, but will maintain a 
branch office at 116 New York street. 
The main offices of the company will be 
continued at 10-12 North River street 
and the company will maintain its 
branch at 67 South Broadway. 

Sheahan Reliable Storage & ‘Cartage 
Co., of Detroit, suffered from fire on 
July 8, when its building at Mack and 
Seyburn avenues was completely burned 
out, resulting in a loss of several thous- 
and dollars. Five horses, stabled in the 
rear of the building were led out of the 
smoke-filled structure by a policeman. 
The smoke settled down on the streets 
for several blocks around the fire and 
caused two alarms to be turned in. The 
Mack avenue car line was tied up for 
over an hour. William J. Sheahan is 
head of the firm. 

Teamsters of Springfield, Mass., 
threaten to go on strike unless some 
agreement is reached by which their 
wages will be increased and their work- 
hours reduced. 

Astor Hotel on Broadway, New York 
City, just above Times Square, has been 
decided upon for the annual convention 
of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation on December 1, 2 and 3 this 
year. The New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, which regularly 
holds an annual meeting and dinner in 
January will forego that event this year 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The Buffalo Storage & Carting 
Company. 


Onsurpassed Facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Goods. 





O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage. 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce. 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 


Transferring Car Loads a Specialty. 





CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 


310 East Ninth Street. 
STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 

Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles 
Machinery. 


and 


General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati. 





Trans Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


and Automobiles. 


Reduced Freight Rates to and from all prin- 
cipal points west. 


OFFICES 
General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Old Colony Building, Boston i 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“The N EK A | Figg 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 





Service Complete 


Carload Consignments Solicited. 





THE 


LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE. 
5 MODERN WAREHOUSES. 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS. 
Service and Satisfaction z Guaranteed 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


DENVER, COL. 


THE WEICKER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office 1017 Seventeenth Street. 


Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street. 


Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








New 








Riverside Storage & Cartage 
Company 
51 CASS STREET. 


DES MOINES, IA. 








Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


General Offices Union Station 





EL PASO, TEX. 


WESTERN TRANSFER | 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


518 SAN FRANCISCO 8ST. 
Forwarders and Distributors—Trucking of all 
kinds—Distribution cars a specialty. 
Warehouse on Track 








ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


a Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, 


“Storage, Carting and Parcel Delivery. 





Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





| and meet in conjunction with the Ameri- 


can Warehousemen at the Astor. 
United States Motor Truck Company 
of Cincinnati, O., has gotten out a new 
catalogue describing its line of two, two 
and a_ half, 


chase of a motor truck. 

Independent Van & Storage Co., of 
Vancouver B. C., has been sending to 
its correspondents a little booklet de- 
scribing Vancouver and its attractions 
to tourists, with a letter inviting those 
who go to the San Francisco Fair to 
return cast by way of Vancouver. The 
Independent people are vety anxious to 
have any who go this way, call upon 
them while in Vancouver. 

“Permanent Paving” is the title of a 
well-illustrated booklet gotten out by 
the Granite Paving Block Manufacturer’s 
Association of 54 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Stables of Walldren’s Express & Van 
Co., of Chicago, were destroyed by fire 
on June 5, thirty-eight horses, sixteen 
wagons and three motor trucks and 
considerable other goods being destroy- 
ed. 

Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe De- 
posit Co., of Philadelphia, is arranging 
for the construction of a re-inforced con- 
crete, brick and steel warehouse of eight 
stories, OOx119 feet at Delaware avenue 
and Pine street. 

Freight Handling Made Easy at 
Bridgeport. According to a report re- 
cently printed in one of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., newspapers, that city has been 
afforded something unique in the handl- 
ing of its freight shipmentse. Freight 
for Bridgeport concerns is centralized 
at a given point each day, facilitating 
the handling of the goods and entailing 
a considerable saving in time. As an 
example of how the system works, a 
Bridgeport firm might have one ship- 
ment coming in Car No. 12, another in 
Car No. 20, probably three blocks dis- 
tant, and still another in Car No. 2, 
a similar distance from the second car. 
Instead of having to drive to all these 
three cars for these separate shipments, 
the truckman will go to the yard and be 
directed to one freight car where he will 
find all the shipments for his firm, sort- 
ed at a designated point in the car and 
ready for immediate dispatch. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce is con- 
sidering several plans for reducing con- 
gestion at Boston, Mass., one of which 
calls for the opening of a new ‘thorough- 
fare to connect Copley Square with 





three and four-ton motorx | 
trucks, which might be studied to advan- 
tage by anyone contemplating the pur- | 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street. 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company. 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street, 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise. 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved. 


Handling Pool Cars a Specialty. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, 
Furniture, Pianos, ete. STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSES with separate apartments fo1 House- 


bold Goods, and Railroad Siding for Carload 
Shipments. 





HELENA, MONT. 


Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse. 








“POOL” CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Trackage Facilities. 


HANDLING 





HOUSTON, TEX. 


WESTHEIMER 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 
Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Reoms 








LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables. rear 88 Mechanic Street. 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street. 


MANSFIELD, O. 








COTTER 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Company 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Kinsella Transfer Company 
617 Clinton Street 
WE MOVE EVERYTHING. 


ALL KINDS OF TEAMING 


THE UNION TRANSFER 
COMPANY. 





Freight-Teaming, Shipping and Receiv- 
ing Agents. Warehousing and 

Storage. 

OFFICE, 107 REED STREET. 


“We Deliver the Goods.’ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Office and Stables—746 North Water Street. 
Phone Main, 1223. 


D. J. SHEA 
TEAMING. 


MACHINERY, SAFE & BOILER MOVING, 


Erectors of Smoke Stacks 
Riggers Furnished, LEac. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Cameron 
Transfer & Storage Company 


708 Hennepin Avenue, 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Merchan- 
dise and Household Goods. 


Fireproof Storage. 





MONTREAL, CANADA 





Meldrum Brothers, Limited 
Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 


Office 32 Wellington Street. 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car 
load, steamship importantions and heavy 
merchandise. 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 





18 BLACKHALL 


B. B. GARDNER, STREET 
PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE. 





Washington street at a cost of $8,000,- 
000 This would relieve teaming con- 
gestion on Exchange street and allow of 
more rapid movement of freight be- 
tween the North and South stations as 
well as the various retail and wholesale 
establishments. Another plan, which is 
advanced by A. W. Woodward, storage 
warehouse expert, comprises the esta- 
blishment of a terminal in New 
York City, near the Commonwealth 
docks. R. S. Brine, of the Brine Trans- 
portation Co., will take part in the dis- 
cussion of the plan. 


Clarence D. Skinner, of the Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Co., of Topeka, is 
helping to’ beautify his home city and at 
the same time advertise his business by 
giving out hollyhock seeds. So far this 
season over 500 people have cailed at 
the office of the Merchants company for 
these seeds, and Mr. Skinner is prepar- 
ing to furnish three times this number 
next season. 

National Storage Co. a concern 
orgaized last September with offices in 
Pittsburgh, is reported to have taken 
over the Montgomery, Ward & Co.. 
storage warehouse at Kansas City. The 
building is 355x155 feet or approximate- 
ly 55,000 square feet on each floor, and 
having ten floors. The L. T. Crutcher 
Warehouse Co., took over the Mont- 
gomery Ward plant which operated in 
Kansas City for some time as the Se- 
curity Storage Co. 

John Winkler’s Sons are engaged in 
adding additional storage rooms to their 
building at Far Rockaway, N. Y., which 
was completed about a year ago. The 
building and its additions are construct- 
ed with special reference to the storage 
and handling of household goods. 

Charlies D. Strang has recently com- 
pleted a new fireproof warehouse at 356 
Coney Island avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Interboro Moving Co., of New York 
City has, completed plans for a nine- 
story warehouse, 50x120 feet on the 
east side of Jumel place near One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-Seventh street. The esti- 
mated cost is $95,000. 

Sacramento Warehouse Co., is engag- 
ed in the construction of six-story con- 
crete warehouse at Sixth and R streets, 
Sacrainento. The building will cost ap- 
proxiniately $200,000. 

Boston Wharf Co., of Boston, ‘Mass., 
is having erected a nine-story ware- 
house, 90x120 feet of brick, steel and 
concrete construction, on Farnsworth 
avenue. 

Eagle Storage & Moving Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is suing the -Inter- 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 
Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Long Island R. R. 
Main Office, P. R. BR. Pier, 1 N. BR. 








West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Ejighty-Ninth St., 
Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 


Warehouse and S.lver Vaults. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Metropolitan Fire Proof 


Storage Warehouse Company 


39-41 West Sixty-Sixth St. 
STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING. 





Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, Auto- 
mobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OIL CITY, PA. 








Carnahan Transfer & Storage 


COMPANY 
STORAGE AND PACKING 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


101-118 ANN STREET. 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents. 
Track in Building. 


PHILADELPHIA 








CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 

Parcel Delivery. 
Auto Delivery. 
31 North Sixth St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Haugh & Keenan 


Storage & Transfer Company, 
Center and Euclid, East End. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MURDOCH STORAGE & 
TRANSFER COMPANY, 


Successor to 


W. A. Hoevler Storage Company, 
Office and Warehouses 


546 NEVILLE STREET. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 


4620 Henry Street 
Moving, Packing and Storing | GENERAL 





of Furniture and Pianos | HAULING 
’ ’ EXPRESS AND 


813 W. Diamond Street, Nerthside. 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Sto: 
ing, Handling, Transferring 
and Forwarding Goods. 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Ave.. 


GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 


TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING. 


PORTLAND, ME. 








Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 
Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway. 
Special attention to Carload Consignment. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 
Special Attention Given to Pool Cars 





POCATELLO, IDAHO. 





Hannifan’s 


Transfer & Storage Co. 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTERS 
Agents for snippers of household goods, 
automobiles, machinery and other com- 
modities. Pocatello is the leading dis- 
tribution center of the Northwest. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Rochester Carting Company, 
1644 ANDREWS STREET. 
Movers of Pianos and Household 
Furniture. 


in 


— 





national Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
fifty individual members of the union 
for $50,000 damages because a strike of 
the Moving company’s drivers has caus- 
ed a practical suspension of business. A 
temporary injunction to compel the 
strikers to remove pickets. stationed 
arcund the company’s plant is also 
asked, the company stating that it has 
not been able to hire other drivers on 
account of these pickets. The company 
alleges that on July 10 the union broke 
its contract, made May 5, 1913, by or- 
dering twelve drivers to quit work. One 
clause in the contract, which expires 
April 6, 1916, provides that differences 
shall be settled by arbitration. 

Bay State Storage & Warehouse Co., 
of Springfield, Mass.; Security Storage 
& Safe Deposit Co., Inc., of Norfolk, 
Va.; Shinkle Transfer & Storage Co., of 
Anderson, Ind.; CC. M. Olsen Transfer & 
Storage Co, of Portland, Ore.; Ballard 
Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., and the Pasadena Transfer 
& Storage Co., of Pasadena, Cal., have 
been elected to membership in the IIli- 
nois Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

Sunrise Storage & Warehouse Corpor- 
ation is the new name of Sproessig’s 
Storage Warehouse Co., of New York 
City, which is under new management 
as announced in the July number of 
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New Transfer and Storage Association. 

A new local organization of the ware- 
housing and transferring companies of 
Spokane, Wash., has been formed and is 
known as the Spokane Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association. The’ charter 
membership consists of about fifteen 
concerns. Progress has already been 
made by the association in eliminating 
some of the inequalities in the industry 
and establishing an hourly rate on 
household moving, etc. The organiza- 
tion is at present considering a better 
system for quoting on moving jobs, esti- 
mating packing charges and other mat- 
ters. Millard Johnson is president of 
the association and Charles F. Chase is 
its secretary and treasurer. 





Toronto Work-Horse Parade. 

The Thirteenth. Annual Open Air 
Horse Parade and Show was held in 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, on “Dominion 
Day,” July 1, under the patronage of 
their royal highness the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Connaught and his honor the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario. This 
exhibition is held annually by the Tor- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 
Special attention given to the 
distribution of car load freight. 


Depots: St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Il. 











The Loeb “Walking” Truck 





Notice 


— wheels can be made to fit any 

stairs. 

That one man can “buck” a piano up 
the steepest flight of stairs. 

That the wheels can be easily pulled 
up out of the way for sliding 
down stairs. 

ss _ is the best truck on the mar- 
e 


Write for circular and _ testimonials. 


ADAM LOEB & SONS, 


20 ALBINA AVE., PORTLAND, ORE. 














Winkler Grimm Drays will do it. 
Save money by stopping repair 
leaks. 





They run the longest without repairs. 
Get Catalog 32C. 


Winkler-Grimm Corporation, 
Formerly Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co., 


310 Anthony St., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Economy Shoe 


BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE 
EVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL \i@ 
KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 


wiea | LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER-| Ay 
e Mh. PADS «~c COST LESS if 





Patented. 

Although this shoe costs less, it has all 
others beaten by tests as a gripper on smooth 
pavements—not only for a few days, but 
until it is worn out. Jt has no equal for re- 
lieving lame, tender or shelly feet. All who 
= tried this shoe, praise it. Fits hot or 
cok 

It will pay you to write to 


JOHN H. WEISTNER, Mfgr. 


3554-56 Frankford Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y EWTO N? Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure 


The Best Conditioner 












"7 >+<9 
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The Best i. esaanee 
Because it is largely an Indigestion and Blood Remedy. 
INDICESTION causes Heaves, Cough, Colic, Scouring or 
the opposite, Staggers, Vertigo, Intestinal or Stomach 
Worms, Abnormal Conditions of the Stomach and Bowels. 
NEWTON’S cures Colds, Cough, Distemper. Death to 
Heaves. Best package, screw -top can. Absolutely most 
economicalto use, Theleader, nota follower. A Veter- 
inary Remedy backed by 23 years increasing sales. Price 
50c and $1.00 per can at dealers’ or girect. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, O. 





Two men de- 
livered 17 
pianos in one 
day with this . 
truck. 


Ws Ee ‘SLEIGHT ‘MFG. CO., 
303 Wulsin Building, 
_ Indianapolis, Ind. 











Loading Pads 
Wagon Covers, Piano Covers 
Piano Dust Covers 
Keyboard Covers 
Parlor or Baby Grand Covers 
Canvas Goods, Twine, 
Rope, Etc. 





Wim. A. Iden Co. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
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onto Horse Parade Association to en- 
courage the humane treatment of horses. 
A feature of the day was the sale by 
young women of small flag badges, from 
which was realized $5,000 for the Toron- 
to Humane Society. 

The 800 horses in the parade were 
divided into 50 classes, which were all 
exhibited in harness, except a few sad- 
dle horses. The greater part of the 
exhibition was devoted to horses used 
in vehicles for commercial purposes, 
ranging all the way from the light one- 
horse delivery wagon to the heaviest 
two-horse teams driven abreast. ‘There 
were in the parade two classes of old 
horses that had been in the continuous 
service of their exhibitors for from 10 
to 22 years, and a prize was awarded to 
the faithful animal that had served one 
owner for 22 years. It was a good op- 
portunity to see what fine horses are 
used for commercial purposes in Tor- 
onto. The Toronto horse parade, which 
is the only one of the kind held in Can- 
ada, is exceeded in size by similar par- 
ades only in Boston and London. 

The Canadian Horse Show, usually 
held in Toronto in May was omitted this 
year.—From “Harness.” 


Traffic Regulation Discussed. 
The standardization regulations that 


may become general throughout the 


country, was the principal subject for 
discussion at a meeting of the street 
trafic committee of the Safety First 
Federation of American, held in Detroit, 
Michigan, June 4. 

‘The session was presided over by 
Police Commissioner John Gillespie, 
chairman of the committee, ‘who is ack- 
nowledged as one of the foremost au- 
thorities upon street traffic and motor 
vehicle regulation in this country. Under 
‘Commissioner Gillespie’s administration 
Detroit has obtained the reputation of 


originating and putting into effect more 


new safety first ideas in connection with 
traffic regulations, than any other muni- 
cipality. 

The importance of the work before 
this committee cannot be exaggerated 
as the problem of street and highway 
traffic in our municipalities is one which 
requires careful attention by experts 
thoroughly versed upon the _ subject. 
The problem is to devise such an im- 
proved and popular system of regulat- 
ing traffic on the public highways as will 
be regarded by the public and all au- 
thorities concerned as efficient and just, 
thus insuring the respect and confidence 
of the public, which are essential to suc- 
cess. 

(B) increasing the traffic-bearing ca- 
pacity of existing highways.’ 

(C) effecting a substantial reduction 
of the number of accidents of all kinds. 
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Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


Furniture and 
Piano Mover'’s 
Equipment 


Wagon, Van and Auto 
Truck Covers. 


Furniture 
Loading 
Pads 


Piano Moving Covers 
Piano Dust Covers 
Piano Hoists. 


Hoisting Belts 
Surcingle Belts 
Piano Dollys, ete. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
Telephone, Main 2691. 
Manufactured by 
F. F. Hopkins Mfg. Co. 
322 W. Lake St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Have Blazed the 
Pure Feed Trail 


As the sturdy Pioneer marked the trail of our great 
western civilization—we have blazed the great Eastern 
Trail for PURE Feed. We have gathered the golden 
grain from our fertile fields, ground and mixed them 
with Pure Sweet Cane Molasses from our Southland and 
laid it at the door of the consumer of the Great East. 

Hundreds have used Excello Horse Feed and have 
profited by it and every day brings us new friends. Our 
progress has been like that of the Pioneer—slow and 
steady, but the goal is reached. We have paved the 
Pure Feed highway and to-day Excello Horse Feed is 
known for its purity and economy in the largest and best 
markets of the world. When you feed Excello you are 
feeding the best. Order more to-day. 


Excello Feed Mulling Co. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





Write for Price and Booklet. 

















H. W. Selle & Co. 


1000-1016 N. Halsted St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


With What Nails 


| are vour horses shod — genuine Capewell? 
| You are entitled to these best nails by the 
| price you pay for shoeing. You surely need 
them in your business. 

Your horses often put their shoeing to 
the severest tests. Weak inferior grades of 
nails are quite likely to break under the 
strain. This means time wasted in having 
shoes tightened and needless expense. 

Capewell nails hold shoes under the most 
trying conditions. You can have them used 
without extra expense. Make sure that you 
are getting this brand—it pays. 


Manufacturers of 


Excelsior 
Wrappers 


{ When in the market for Excelsior Wrappers 
remember the only independent manufactur- 


























Every “Capwell’ nail 
has our Trade Mark on 
the head — a pattern 
formed by lines cross- 
ing each other diagon- 
ally. 


The best nail in the 
world at a fair price— 
not tne cheapest re- 
gardless of quality. 
Used in the leading 
shops everywhere. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 


ers. We have no connection whatever with 
the Excelsior Wrapper Trust. 


{| We manufacture first class pads out of high 
grade basswood excelsior, which we manu- 
facture ourselves, and use extra good paper. 


{ Our prices are low. Our capacity is large 
enough for any orders. Please give us a trial. 
All orders receive immediate attention. 
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For city or farm stables operated by Electric or Gas Motors. 


W. L. McCULLOUGH CO., 





Agents, Take Notice 


We have some desirable territory open for a 
few LIVE WIRES. 


Our increased facilities now permit us to 
add a few more agencies. 


Fasiest High-Class Piece of 
Machinery in the World to Sell 


Write Us For Open Territory 


Liberal contract and commissions. 
No investment necessary. 





Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Manufacturers of the 


Bell Oat and Corn Crusher 
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SECOND EDITION 


Established in 1866. 
Transfer and Delivery Wagons 











Mohun Onl 


WwW arehousemen 


Warehouse Laws 
and Decisions 


By Barry Mohun 


4 Compilation of the Laws of the Several 
States and Territorial Possessions Pertaining to 
Warehousemen and the Warehousing Business, 
Containing an Annotated Copy of the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act with Analytical Index. 


Published under the auspices of The American Warehousemen’s Ass'n. 


Sent to any address on receipt of $7.50 
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Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Soon show the kind of material that has been 
put into them. Our wagons are carefully con- 
structed with the very best material and 
workmanship. All lumber used in construct- 
ing our wagons is air seasoned. We guar- 
antee the durability of our wagons and they 
will stand the wear and tear to which this 
— of vehicles is subjected. Write to-day 
for our catalogue. Do it now. 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
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STORAGE 
RATE GUIDE 


CONTAINING 
STORAGE RATES ON GENERAL MERCHAN- 
DISE, FREE AND IN BOND; COLD 
STORAGE; HOUSEHOLD GOODS; 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND MUCH VALUABLE 
INFORMATION ON 
WAREHOUSING. 





Compiled by the 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





Pri SS Di Ce tics Niina nedennw en $1.00 
rice ) Bound in Flexible Morocco .......... 1.50 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Westinghouse Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Warehousemen Attention 


—>$2,000,000.00<—— 


For Building Purposes 


at the Disposal of Con- 
cerns Having a_ Going 
Warehouse Business which 
Shows Substantial Gains 
Over a Period of Four 
Years. 


When Writing Give Full Details of 
New Project. 


MOORES & DUNFORD 


Architectural and Warehouse Engineers 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Did You Receive Your Copy of Our 
1915 Year Book? 























Be Humane 
To Your Horse 


If Your shoes were 

spiked would you 
enjoy walking on hard pavement? face. Ti one bresks 

Your horse, because of his °°" 

weight, should have Toe Calks which give a 
broad contact with the pavement, in order 
to keep his bones and tendons in their 
natural positions. 


Sweet’s Toe Calks 


give your horse a good, firm grip on the 
road and prevent slipping, sore tendons, 
i and ring bones. 








tae § i +4 . 
[Pe Ask J our shoer why This calk welded solid 
. g to shoe makes it an in- 


3 « SWEET’'S TOE CALKS are tegralpart. Continuous 


earing across entire toe 


best for your horse. gives better grip, with 


onetostcak FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 


mayinjurethe 


ankle and spoil Joliet, Il. Cambridge, Mass. Hamilton, Ont. 











The Right Body 
for Your Delivery 


Whatever your business—whatever you haul—the 
Highland Body Manufacturing Company builds the 
right body—and builds it right. 

Highland bodies are designed to meet the require- 
ments of hard delivery service. They include every 
style of open and closed body, and sizes for every ser- 
vice and every capacity, from the light chassis to the 
10-ton truck. 

We have a calalog No. 10 Commercial Bodies for light 


ae chasses. 
showing @ bodyY No. 14 Commercial Bodies for heavy 
which fits your chasses. 
requirements No. = Commercial Bodies for Ford 

‘ cnasses. 
Which one shall yo 45-8 Highland Bus Bodies for Ford 
we send you? chasses. 

The Highland Body Mfg. Co. 

807 Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Chicago Type Stake Body. 
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We are 
The Original and Only 
Manufacturers of the 
famous 


STAG BRAND WATERPROOF 







C. D. & FP. 88 Court 


PHONES: 
P. & A. 8 Main. 








HORSE 


- = = AND - - 


WAGON 
COVERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SADDLERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Pittsburgh Waterproof Co. 


435 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For Your Horses’ Sake During the Hot Weather 
Feed Hamlin’s Scientific H. & S. Alfalfa Feed. 


H. & S. holds 16% protein 
(strength), 86 to 90% of which is 
digestible, and 61% carbo-hy- 
drates and fat (heat). 


Oats hold 112% protein 
(strength) and 74% carbo- 
hydrates and fat (heat). 





HAMLIN’S SCIENTIFIC H. & S. ALFALFA FEED IS THE MOST COOLING RATION. 


It weighs 20 Ibs. to the bushel. It is the cheapest feed to the feeder. 
It holds as much food value in 20 lbs. as in 32 Ibs. of oats. It can’t be swallowed without thorough mastication. 
It costs 36 cents per bushel. If you own horses, you can’t afford to be without it. 


Write, Wire or Phone To-day to 


DWIGHT E. HAMLIN 


38th St. and A. V. R. R. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


629 W. 138th Street. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C. D. HACKETT, 1639 N. 27th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Offices. « CYRUS RHEIMS & CO., 79 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
wan gs ge & HARLOW, 507 RUTHERFORD AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
MR. J. F. SEBRING, 237 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
SAMUEL WALLACE, JR. SOUTH ELM 3 STRATFORD, CONN. 
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SUCRENE. 
—— Horse Feed 


WITH 


ALFALFA 


the Complete 


Alfalfa-Grain-Molasses Ration 
FIBRE en wnaek for Work Horses 
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; Save money on your feed bill; get better results from 


nn ens your worn horses. 

Oats and corn are high, and they do not give your horses the nourishment they need to make 
them do their best. 

Sucrene Alfalfa Horse feed is $7.00 per ton cheaper than Oats. 

Will save you easily 25 per cent on your feed bill every month. Keeps your horses in better 


condition—enables them to do more work. 
It is a ready-to-feed, complete ration for Heavy Work Horses. The only horse feed that does 
not need to be mixed with any other feed. Composed of Alfalfa Meal, Cracked Corn, White Oats, 


Barley and Pure Cane Molasses. 
We guarantee every sack to be of uniform high quality—with not less than 10 per cent pro- 


tein and 214 per cent fat. 
It is an appetizing ration—horses like it; thev masticate and digest it thoroughly; get the full 
benefit of every ounce they eat—there is no waste for sparrows to pick up. 


Big Team Owners Everywhere 


Endorse Sucrene Alfalfa Feed 





Mr. Frank Mark, president Frank Mark Contracting Co., Mr. W. S. Shelmardine, in charge of horses for Wm. M. 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘We have fed our 100 horses 80 tons of Lioyd & Co., Philadelphia, writes: “We have been feeding 
Sucrene Horse and Mule Feed since September. They cer- Sucrene Horse and Mule Feed for some time past. Our nerses 

‘ tig : . wa . numbering 53, took to it at once and are certainly showing 
tainly show a biz improvement in their condition and apart vreut improvement. some peor ones that it seemed impos- 
gained 60 pounds the first month’s feeding.” 


from this advantage it has saved us considerable money.” sible io fatten, 


Dr. F. R. Whipple, of Whipple Veterinary Hospital, Peoria, Ill., writes: “Your formula 
I consider ideal for hard-working horses and personally knowing the quality of grains that 
enter the manufacture of Sucrene, and the methods used in securing a perfect mixture, uniform 
at all times, I can always recommend it to my clients, knowing they are getting the best 


to be had.’’ 
Stcrene Alfalfa Horse Feed is easy to handle—not stic:y. Fut up in 100-pound sacks. Does not 
musty in hot weather. 


See your dealer about Sucrene Alfalfa Horse Feed; or fill out the coupon A ° bk 
il i . . 3 merican Milling Co. 
« 9 


at the bottom of this advertisement an: mail it to our address nearest to 
you. m 
Peoria, Ill. 


sour or grow 


Please give me full information in re- 


American Milling Company gard_to results to be obtained by feed- 


ing Sucrene Alfalfa Horse Feed, and the 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. _ saving in feed cost to be effected. 





Philadelphia Address: Pittsburgh Address: D <6 ba bdod waxed dekedwenndeniaataes horses 
J. J. Coakley, 444 The Bourse, J. B. Schaub, 46 Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. My i: MTree rrererrarrTererrrrere cee rere Ch 
My address is .......... Evinsebekaeanceeees 
We manufacture also—Sucrene Dairy Feed; Sucrene Hog Meal; Su- i aaa eg al cae 
crene Calf Meal; Sucrene Poultry Feeds; Amco Fat Maker (for steers) } 
; «= My -denler’s mame 16 .......cccccccccccccccccces 
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SPRING STEP worse SHOES 


SHOE THAT MAKES THE HORSE “COME BACK 








This Illustration Speaks for Itself 
100 Per Cent reais 100 Per Cent 


Horse Power eV Er. Efficiency 


~ 




















| The only RK K AL j 44 RESILIENT ‘3 | Modern Shoeing to 
a wee 4 a | RUBBER BODY / 44 : | meet modern condi- 


ever put on_ the ter Sr: oe 
Market , 46S Pt , | tons, 








Order a trial Pair | | L Z j NO SLIPPING 
through your Horse- 


Shoer and be con- 
vinced. ‘ ¢ STEEL FRAME NO LAMENESS 


























Air Cushion Pads We have never 


In a Class by Themselves °! Seem an 
ed WE convert a ordinar y case of 


PAVED or _ 
ASPHALT Hoof Lameness 


STREET that our Air 


into a 


MEADOW 
nye wn ad Cushion Pads 


See That Cushion? would not cure 








“WRITE US FOR BOOKLET.” 


Perfect Security of Foothold under All Conditions. 


NO SPIKES NO CALKS NO SHARPENING 


REVERE RUBBER CO. wstiziis Chelsea, Mass., U. S. A. 


Branches — Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Orleans Spokane, San Francisco, Seattle 








